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Hiren now 

own dairy farms. The¥ love their 

modern EMPIRES even more than 

father and I loved our old machinc. 

You deserve the compliments 
EMPIRES receive.” 


value for what they receive. 


part payment for a new one. 
write us? 
the EMPIRE custom. 





a. OniyFeed * <1. 
That’s Guaranteed 


Go to your dealer (i (if he can 
Fr. awe ene 
ape, ow 
} 20 ‘eles wi be > refunded. 
a Lannowe MILLING co. 
— Detroit, Michigan 


pag Horse Has Eye Troubles 


‘VISIOo” 


veterin. 
_ oye, remedy —@ $2.0 r bott. le 


on receipt of 7-4 VISio 
Eeukpy ason 1 24860ahumet A Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





Bless her kind heart! We don’t deserve 
compliments any more than others who 
put their heart into their work and give 
EMPIRE 
quality is the result of more than a gen- 
eration of painstaking development. 

Are you planning to buy a separator? 
Or to exchange your present machine in 
Won't you 
Prompt, courteous attention is 


If a free trial of EMPIRE quality seems 


necessary, don’t hesitate to ask for it. Portland, Ore. Toronto, Ont. Winnipeg, Man. 
| : : | , ’ 





ULENT FEED 


Properly et justed and cared for fond 
what could easier) the EMPIR 
starts under the weight of its crank a 
runs so quietly, you can hold one ear 
close to the EMPIRE and hear a watch 
tick at your other ear. 


SEPARATORS 
from $25 to $150 
Write for Catalog 116 


EMPIRE CREAM SEPARATOR CO. 
Bloomfield,N.J. Chicago, Ill. 
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KRESO DIP DIPN°I 


STANDARDIZED. 
EASY AND SAFE TO USE 
INEXPENSIVE 


KILLS LICE 


ON ALL LIVE STOCK 
DISINFECTS. 











To Kill Lice and Mites 


kind 
mtd money back if it fails” 
160-page poultry book 10c by mai} 


PRATT FOOD COMPANY 
Philadelphia Chicag 
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Beginner’s Guide te 
Fruit.Growing 


By F, A. WAUGH: 


The right book at the righ it time. L bon 
the person who does not know. Indi 
pensable also to the experienced. 
ot is a simple statement of the elemén- 
ractices of propagation, planting, 
culture, Fn pm meer R spraying, 
4 4 se eo beginners. Yet 
these simples' in 
to ae simplest ¢ ner ne the oo ‘that the the 
genuine beginner does not know. 
It also is a simple, plain, 0 ra 
feliable statement of mode: 
— ‘t-book use eg? de . i 
fessor Waugh @ practi fruit 
oe of wide experience; he has also 
m engaged in teachin for mony years 
and} en 4 bey lee of go weg dpe gin- 
ners re; and,what is 
Sere eames Pee 
subjects in readable ai effective form is 
everywhere recognized. 
UWlustrated, 5x7 In, 120 pages, Cloth. Price, net, $6.75 


‘ORANGE JUDD COMPANY | 
315-321 Fourth Ave., New York, N. ¥. 


CLEANSES. 
PURIFIES. 


it has so many uses that it Ie 
a necessity on every farm. 


CURES MANGE, SCAB, 
RINGWORM, SCRATCHES 
Destroys All Disease Germs 
DRIVES AWAY FLIES 
Write for Free Booklets 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








Ever considered the danger of 
using a flimsy silo ladder? Or 
the annoyance of doors that stick? 
Or the tess in feeding value of sil- 
age froma cheap silo? Or the risk 
from stcrms? Better investigatethe | 
Marder with its ladder of | 
massive strength, its per- 
a its excel- 
and cen- 
its Anchors which 
hold the silo solid as an oak; 
the oldest, most famous, the 
kind “Uncle Sam” uses. 
Catalog free. 
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HARDER MFG. CO., Bex 13, Cobleskill. Y. 
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Silos and Dairying 


. DORSETT, TIOGA COUNTY, PA 














conceded that the 

factor on the 
feeding of silage 

recent origin in 
silo having been 
The silo has come 
one of the indispensable factors 
in profitable dairying. Fortunately, 
farmers have learned the value of 
Silage as a roughage feed for dairy 
cows and in fattening steers. The 
increased prices received for rough- 
age feeds, together with the prices 
charged for the by-products of .our 
mills, breweries and distilleries dur- 
ing the past 10 years, have compelled 
us to study more closely the problem 
of feeds and feeding. 

Generally speaking, the farmers 
are progressive in their farm opera- 
tions. We are living in an age of 
progress, an age when improvements 
are being made along nearly every 
line of human endeavor. The im- 
plement and farm practice which 
were the best of their kind yesterday 
may be abandoned tomorrow, because 
something newer and far superior has 
been discovered. Experience and 
farm practice reveal the defects of 
the old and compel farmers to be 
constantly looking for some way of 
overcoming these defects. This is as 
true of the conditions which brought 
about the advent of the silo as of 
other inventions and discoveries, 

June Grass the Natural Food 

Cows, to do their best, must not 
only be kept under sanitary condi- 
tions, but must be contented; and the 
average cow gets little contentment 
and less nourishment from chewing 
dry cornstalks and timothy hay. The 
successful dairyman aims to make 
his feeding ration as near like June 
grass as possible, knowing full well 
that it is nature’s best feed and the 
natural food: for the dairy cow. It is 
valuable not alone for the nutrients 
that it contains, but also for its suc- 
culency, which makes it highly pal- 
atable and easily digested. Every 
dairyman knows the effect of spring 
pasture on cows that haye been 
stabled all winter and fed upon a 
roughage of dry cornstalks, timothy 
hay and straw, with some dry grain. 
Notice how quickly she changes her 
physical appearance. Watch her dis- 
card her long winter coat, which she 
refused to part wéth until nature had 
given her the material to make a new 
THese ‘things should, and have 
taught the farmers many valuable 
lessons in feeding the dairy cow. 

If June conditions prevailed 
throughout the year, cr’ even six 
months of the year, there would not 
be the necessity for the silo that ex- 
today, and the dairymen would 
have no trouble in feeding their dairy 
animals. Unfortunately, pasture is 
not always to be had, even during 
our short summeér seasons. Silage is 
the best substitufe that has yet been 
discovered for June grass and sum- 
mer feeding. Cows fed a liberal ra- 
tion of well preserved silage, rich in 
food nutrients, will give almost as 
much-milk as when they have access 
to pasture. This fact has also been 
established: That cows taken from 
the pasture and fed on corn silage 
show a much smaller loss in their 
flow of milk than when fed on hay 
and other dry feeds. The'silo is be- 
coming an important factor in pre- 
serving green food for summer 
feeding. 

Effect of Silage on Dairying 

The silo has revolutionized dairying 
in. my state. The poor pasture in 
summer and the high price of grain 
in winter have compelled the farm- 
er to produte and preserve upon his 
farm those feeds which best serve 
the needs of his dairy. He has learned 
to practice intensive farming in its 
broadest senses That old dry corn- 
stalk, which in the- past was largely 
waste and a source of great annoy- 
ance when it reached the manure 
Shed or while being hauled to the 
field, is now being converted into a 
source of profit both as a feed and 
a fertilizer. I venture the assertion 
that there is no one factor that has 
added so much to the source of profit 
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Increase Your Profits 


by baling hay. Well baled 
hay brings top market 
price and is best for your 
own use. The 


Rumely Baler 


with quick feed, patented 
block drepper, and automatic 
tucker puts hay in best shape, 
It is a fast baler—25 tons per 
day. On steel trueks with 


Rumely-Olds Engine 


6 to 10 h.p. 


it’s an outfit that can be 
taken anywhere. ¢ en- 
gine is easily adjusted asa 
portable on the same truck. 
It's economical power that 
farmers cannot do with- 
out nowadays. Engine 
sold separately in many 
other styles and sizes. 
Write for Baler Data Book 245 


and Engine Data Book 344 and 
name of the nearest Rumely dealer. 


RUMELY PRODUCTS CO. 
(Incorporated) 


Power-Farming Machinery 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Home Office: La Porte, Ind. 
712-A 














WITHOUT FORMS 


BEFORE you build your 


Silo send for our free booklet 
(246) about Concrete Silos constructed 
without forms. By using our famous 


Kno-Burn Metal Lath 


you not only save money, but the work 
is done much quicker and easier, The 
result is practically a monolithic struc- 
ture, absolutely y normeneus t, and satisfactory in 
every way. Our Klet (246) tells all about it. 
Send for.one today. 

NORTHWESTERN EXPANDED METAL CO. 

924 Old Colony Building, Chicago, Mlinois 


Fill Your Silo s2%.nea" 


ROSS tansy sasranteea 
You take no risk 








‘We want to prove that our machines ares 
good investment before you give up your 
money. We know they are so that we do 
not feel it a risk to make this offer. Many new 

eatures have been added which w about 


f 8 machine. lains all. Tt i 9. 
The | BW Ross Co., ‘Box 152 Springfi 
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UNADILLA 


reasons why: Genuine cypress 
and ventilator. Patent doors that 
Unobstruct- 
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FARM—MARKETSGARDEN—HOME 
‘* Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man’’--Washington 


Trede Mark Registered United States Patent Office. 


Established’ 1842 
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What Play Does for Boys and Girls 


Young Men’s Christian Association Warks with Country Boys and Girls---Teaches Games in Schools, Fosters Whole- 
some Athletics--Conducts Crop Contests and Entertainments—Develops Manliness Muscularly, Morally, 
Mentally and Spiritually--Solves Country Problems in Country Way---By M. G.. Kains 


LAY is as natural to 
healthy boys and girls 
as to puppies or kit- 
tens. It is just as 
necessary, too. With- 
out play puppies 
wouldn’t make dogs 
worth having, nor 
would kittens amount 
to anything as mousers. 

I know that all boys 
and girls will be glad 
to read that, because 
they all know that 
they need to play, even 
if their fathers and 
mothers don’t think so 
just now. But I don’t 
; s write this for the boys 
and girls alone. I write it for the grown-ups, 
too I know that some of them will say, 
“How about chores?” Well, play is just as 
important! Play and chores are, or should 
be, just like a teeter. Without both ends 
there can be no teeter, for the one“end would 
always be down, and if that end happens to 
be the “‘chore”’ end, then “Jack” is sure to 
be a “‘dull boy,” and if the play end is always 
down, then “Jack’’ is in danger of becoming 
a useless boy. 

When I was a boy nearly all the neighbors’ 
boys and I managed to hustle through our 
chores and get a fair amount of outdoor play 
baseball, shinny, 





lower right-hand corner, 


/ 


football, “scrub,” pull-away, fox-and-geese, 
cricket, “gag,’’ duck-on-the-rock and tag, 
besides racing, jumping and other athletic 
games. Then, too, we had dozens of indoor 
games that we played at one another’s houses 
every Friday evening during the winter. 

Such being the way we boys and girls 
played, it seems strange to me that all New 
York boys and girls don’t do the same kind 
of things. Yet lots of them don’t. Why, I 
have even heard that in some countries games 
are not played at all. The grown-ups don’t 
believe in them. And I have even been told 
—and I believe it—that in a certain township 
in Dutchess county, there are good-sized boys 
who have never seen a game of baseball! 

I don’t like to believe that ‘“‘very few farm 
children know games,”’ but Fred M. Hill, New 
York, state secretary of the rural Young 
Men’s Christian association, says so, and he 
ought to know, because he has been working 
with farm and villagé boys for many years. 
When I called on him a few days ago in his 
New York office, he told me that instead of 
playing, the children in many country schools 
quarrel and the big ones tease and bully the 
smaller ones. 

Whzy, in one school the teacher even had to 
éut out recess because the big boys made the 
little ones suffer so much. But along came 
the rural Y M C A secretary and taught the 
teacher and the ch¥dren how to play games, 
and pretty soon both big and little ones were 
having good times and the teacher was hay- 






Country Boys and Girls Enjoy / Athletic Sports as Well as Those Who Live in the City 


Upper left-hand corner, ready for the race; upper right-hand corner, the finish of the relay race; lower left-hand corner, the pole vault; 
country girls in sensible costumes for cross-country walk. 


ing less trouble in the school as, well as out- 
side. This is one of the most useful things 
that this organization is doing—teaching the 
children how to play. The people who teach, 
games go from school to school and -when 
they arrive, the whole school lets out to learn 
the games. 


Big Gathering Learns to Play 


One Satifrday last fall about 450 children 
and 400 adults came together at Prattsville 
in Greene county to spend the day in games, 
Thirty-two schools in one supervisory district 
were represented. The teachers were taught 
how to play the games and to lead the fun. 
When they went back to their own schools 
they could ali teach their pupils how to play, 
and lots of good came to all those school 
children. The great majority of the boys and 
girls came by wagon, though some walked. 
Those who drove averaged 20 miles for the 
round trip. One boy only 12 years old, the 
only one from his school, traveled 40 miles. 
He started: the day before, and walked 10 
miles, so’as to catch a creamery wagon and 
thus get a lift. When he went back he 
became game leader in his school. 

Another thing the Y M C A does is to get 
the. boys and girls interested in athletics. 
This is done in the most wholesome kind of 
way. They don’t get one child working 
against another, but against a record, and 
for field day events with other schools, By 

[To Page 795.] 
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THE PLACE FOR LEGUMES 





Undisputed King of Forage Crops 
Alfalfa as a Soil Builder--Must Have a Good Seed Bed--Plan Years Ahead--Potato Field Best Previous Crop— 


How to Seed the Legume—-Amount of Seed and Time to Sow--Study Local Conditions— 
What to Do in the Field—Use Judgment in Clipping the Crop---Use the Disk and Harrow 


LFALFA is one of the best forage 
@, crops. that the farmer can grow. 

Its value as a soil builder is not 

fully appreciated by the average 
farmer. An eminent authority says: “It is 
estimated that an acre of alfalfa adds annu- 
ally over twice as much nitrogen to the land 
as the average acre of red clover. Not only 
does this plant add greatly to available nitro- 
gen in the soil, but it adds also to the field 
fertility through its power to appropriate 
for its own growth a large supply of phos- 
phorus and potassium found in the subsoil. 
These elements are beyond the reach of the 
other farm crops in their rotation, but the 
long alfalfa roots gather them and later 
on much of this potassium and phosphorus 
becomes available to other crops through the 


manure made from feeding the alfalfa hay.” 


Moreover, as these deep, penetrating roots 
decay they open channels which will be fol- 
lowed by the roots of subsequent crops which 
otherwise would never tap these lower 
regions of the subsoil. The great amount of 
organic matter left when the alfalfa field is 
plowed leaves the soil in the very best physi- 
cal condition for the following crops, thereby 
increasing their yields.” 

It has been said that the grower who has 
his alfalfa field well started is more than 
half way on the road to success. The old 
adage, ‘‘Well begun is half done,” surely 
applies to the growing of this great forage 
plant. While the selection of the field bears 
such an important part in succéssful alfalfa 
culture, the preparation of the seed bed is of 
great importance. Why? Because the suc- 
cessful farmer plans months, yes, even years, 
ahead in getting his field into shape for this 
crop. He does this because he expects the 
crop to remain from five to 10 years and he 
cannot afford to run any risk, although there 
are many farmers risking everything they do 
on the farm. Money and time spent in the 
preparation of a seed bed insures a good 
stand. The field should have been plowed 
long enough to enable the soil to be worked 
down and settle and filled with water. The 
alfalfa plant needs a firm seed bed. The 
preparation of a seed bed for potatoes, root 
crops or corn is entirely unfit for alfalfa seed. 
Get rid of the weeds. Nothing will be of 
greater service in this respect than to begin 
early and persist in combating them before 
the crop is sown. 


Suggestions on Previous Crops 


Experimentation shows that the first 
choice of a previous crop is a well cultivated 
potato field. This crop puts the soil in 
good condition by conserving moisture and 
making the soil mellow. Weed and grass 
seeds are made to germinate and are then 
killed. Next to the potato field, a field which 
has been cropped to field peas is good. The 
peas should be seeded thickly enough to 
smother most of the weeds. Then after the 
crop is harvested the field should be plowed at 
least 6 inches deep. Then leave the field in this 
uneven plowed condition during the winter, 
until spring. As soon as the soil is dried 
enough to work, disk well and harrow. Why? 
Because it hastens the physical improvement, 
eompacts the soil, loosens the soil to prevent 
evaporation and induces the soil to warm up 
more rapidly, thus starting the germination 
of grass and weed seeds. If the ground 
becomes weedy, the disking and harrowing 
should be continued as often as required to 
kill them, because they are easily kept in 
check while young. Continue this treatment 
until seeding time. ’ 

Sow nothing but pure, good alfalfa seed 
possessing high germinating power. Be sure 
and test for vitality, as it is the only safe 
and actual way of knowing whether the seed 
will grow. Good seed should test better than 
85%, and will require the minimum amount of 


“deeper seeding 


Cutting Out the Dead Timber 








seed per acre, while mixtures of strong and 
weak will require a heavier rate of seeding. 

The average farmer does not usually have 
a special grass drill, neither does he look 
very favorably upon the suggestion of buying 
one, consequently he will have to use the 
machinery already on the farm. If a large 
acreage is going to be seeded, it would pay 
to buy a special seeder, but on a small acre- 
age alfalfa can be seeded with any good 
wheat drill if the alfalfa seed is mixed with 
finely ground corn or with some dried boiled 
millet seed. Experimentation shows that a 


smixture of two-thirds ground corn and one- 


third alfalfa is all right. With such a mix- 
ture 3% to 4% pecks will be required to 
supply from 12-to 15 pounds of seed. Bear 
in mind to run the drill shallow for the seed 
should be, covered with only a thin layer of 
soil unless the soil is of a sandy nature, then 
is necessary. The depth of 
seeding should be uniform. 

Some farmers get good results from seed- 
ing broadcast and then harrowing. Of course, 
if seeded broadcast it is necessary to sow a 
larger number of pounds. per acre and care 
must be exercised in using the harrow at 
once. The general practice among farmers is 
to sow alfalfa wtth a nurse crop, although 
it may be deemed advisable whenever the soil 
is of a sandy nature to use the light seeding of 
small grain of some kind. 
this, of course, is to preyent the sandy soil 
from blowing. If barley or oats is used 
for a nurse crop, four pecks per acre is suffi- 
cient. Why? Because a heavier rate of seed- 
ing may grow so rank as to choke out the 
alfalfa. Watch the alfalfa crop closely, and 
when the alfalfa is suffering, indicated by the 
leaves turning yellow, cut the crop at once. 
The nurse crop cannot be recommended in 
some portions of the west, because the young 
plants should be given all opportunity to avail 
themselves of. th® moisture supply. 


Amount and Time to Sow 


Growers are less agreed on the actual 
amount of seed required to secure a good 
stand than on any one point connected with 
alfalfa culture. The quantity varies from 
eight to 25 pounds per acre, and there are 
Many instances where perfect stands have 
been obtained from seeding 12 pounds. 
According to farmers’ bulletin No 339, one 
pound of alfalfa seed contains over 220,000 
seeds, which give more than five plants for 


The purpose of F 


every square foot if sown at the rate of 10 
pounds per acre and all seeds grew. The 
consensus of opinion and the practice of most 
successful growers on both unirrigated and 
irrigated land is to sow 15 pounds per acre. 

A good rule to follow is to seed at such a 
time which will enable the young plants to 
make a vigorous growth before the critical 
time comes, whether it be an insufficient sup- 
ply of water or an attack of weeds. However, 
medium early seeding seems to give best 
results. 

What to Do in the Field 

Ordinarily no treatment is required the 
first year after seeding, beyond, clipping the 
growth of weeds. It is sometimes a good 
practice to harrow a newly seeded field after 
the plants have attained a hight of 3 or 4 
inches, in order to loosen the surface and 
aerate the soil, because young alfalfa plants 
are easily affected by a compact surface soil. 
The loose covering of soil on the surface 
covers the capillary tubes, which will be 
instrumental in conserving soil moisture. 
When harrowing, the levers should be set so 
that the teeth are inclined at quite an angle, 
and then weighted down so that it will pene- 
trate the soil. Such treatment will pull out 
some of the small weeds, cover up ‘others, 
and will not pull out many alfalfa plants, 
because of their long taproot. 

When practicing clipping, judgment must 
be exercised so as not to set the mower too 
close to the ground, because the plant should 
not be cut off below the lowest branch, 
Early mowing is, therefore, better, because 
the tips will then be removed, which will 
cause the branching of the plants and a more 
vigorous growth. We must remember that 
the young growing alfalfa plants require 
quite a top growth to balance the root 
development. Mowing will disturb this bal- 
ance, and many plants will die outright, or 
be so decreased in vigor as to be unable to 
survive the summer. Harrowing after clip- 
ping is beneficial and recommended. The 
field should be aHowed to go into the winter 
with from 8 to 10 inches of growth as pro- 
tection. 

On the irrigated soils the waters are often 
heavily laden with silt and clay, which settles 
on the surface soil, packing and baking, thus 
excluding air from the'roots. Stirring and 
loosening this soil is very beneficial. In many 
fields there is quite often a mulch of»leaves, 
weeds and stalks left lying loosely on the sur- 
face, which can be incorporated with the sur- 
face soil by disking and harrowing. Such 
treatment will leave the.soil more open and 
porous. Various insect$ which harbor among 
the alfalfa crowns and eggs which have been 
deposited in the soil and among the roots and 
refuse .will be exposed to detrimental con- 
ditions. The extent of controlling weeds and 
insects is hard to estimate. 

The common disk harrow is widely used 
for cutting up an alfaifa field; however, 
another implement seems to be more bene- 
ficial and satisfactory. This new tool, instead 
of having continuous edge disks, has strong, 
sharp teeth from the axle of the disk, which 
do not cut, but dig and tear loose the soil. 
There is no danger of cutting off any alfalfa 
plants, but on the other hand, it is not so 
apt to split the crowns. . 

It seems best to cultivate as soon as mois- 
ture conditions will permit, or after the first 
cutting of hay. If a single cultivation does 
not loosen up the soil sufficiently, a second 
treatment should ve given. The cultivation 
may be both lengthwise, with the disk lapping 
one-half, or the second disking may be cross- 
wise. The latter treatment, if not well har- 
rowed, has a tendency to leave the soil thrown 
in little blocks, yet a good harrowing will 
level the fictd. It is important that the har- 
rowing should be thorough with either 
method of soil treatment. 
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Suggestions on Growing the Lamb 


Furnish Ewes Good Food Prior to Lambing—Some Succulent Feed Necessary with Clover and Alfalfa~Good Shelter 


Important--Nothing Complex About Feeding—Dock Lambs Between 10 and 14 Days—If Grown for 
Early Market Weaning Unhecessary--Personal Experience Counts for Much : 


HE greater portion of lamb trouble 
comes from injudicious management 
of the expectant mother? It is 
exceedingly important to furnish 
pregnant ewe with such food as will 
most quickly assist in a thorough assim- 
ilation. A restricted ration of either rough- 
age or grain is quite certain to result in a 
sluggish condition throughout the whole 
digestive tract, which is sure to influence the 
full development of the fetus. With this in 
mind, it is desirable to select a combination 
of foods forming a ration that can be readily 
acted upon by the digestive secretion and thus 
prepared for immediate use. The greater the 
difference in the foods of a _ well-balanced 
ration, the more quickly is such a ration 
digested and converted into available nour- 
ishment. Although clover and alfalfa hay 
are among the best roughages for pregnant 
ewes, under no circumstances should her food 
be confined to either one or both of these. 
While, it is highly important to include 
clover and alfalfa hay as the roughage part 
of the balanced ration, some succulent food 
must also be added. For this, sugar beets, 
parsnips, or almost any of the root crops are 
satisfactory. Where these cannot be obtained, 
well preserved corn silage makes a very good 
substitute. When this is used, a larger por- 
tion of the corn should be removed to lessen 
the danger of overfeeding on grain, nor would 
it be advisable to feed silage oftener than 
once a day. Some grain is necessary. This 
should be of a 


the 


sible. This is especially important if you are 
preparing them for the early market. 

The lambs should now be provided with a 
separate feeding pen adjoining the main 
inclosure, and one or more lamb creeps 
should be constructed in the dividing fence 
through which the lambs may pass at will 
into either pen. The~ lamb pens being 
accessible to the iittle fellows only, should be 
provided with a sufficient number of flat-bot- 
tomed feeding troughs with a board or some 
other simple obstruction running lengthwise 
over the top to prevent the lambs from get- 
ting their feet in the feeding troughs. To 
begin with, scatter-a small portion of some 
nice, clean, fresh meal made of ground oats, 
corn, soy beans or oil meal. These may be 
fed separately or mixed together. They will 
not eat heartily at first, but their natural 
tendency to nibble at anything suitable soon 
develops into a hearty appetite and a real 
craving for the solid food. Do not supply 
them with more than they will eat at one 
time. If they have been overfed, the remain- 
ing meal ‘should be gathered up and fed to 
the hogs or older sheep. Thoroughly clean 
the trough before the next feeding, and be 
very careful that all food is strictly fresh 
and free from disagreeable odors. 

If feeding for the early market, the corn 
ration may be gradually increased until it 
forms a substantial part of the daily ration. 
If feeding stock lambs, however, corn and 
other fattening foods should be fed very 


changes, and their Health As“easily disturbed 
by improper or excessive feeding, or even by 
a sudden increase in amount of food given. 
Keeping these two natural characteristics 
in mind, it is an easy matter to under- 
stand their requirements and to furnish such 
foods as are best suited to their present 
needs. 

As soon as the grass appears in the pas- 
ture, it is well to send the sheep and lambs ~ 
out for a short period during the middle of 
the day. This change from pen feeding 
should be accomplished gradually and while 
the grass is short. Do not allow them to 
remain in the pasture longer than one or two 
hours for the first twg days. This is quite 
necessary, because the short grass is quite 
liable to stimulate the flow of milk in the 
mother to such an extent as to seriously 
affect the young lamb. The digestive appar- 
atus becomes deranged. When the mother 
and lamb have become accustomed to the 
pasture feeding, and the grass has attained 
a fuller growth, possessing a fair amount of 
nutriment, it will be safe to drop the bal- 
anced food and permit the ewe and lamb to 
graze entirely on the pasture. Even now, how- 
ever, good results will follow if a lamb creep 
is built in some convenient part of the pas- 
ture, where the lambs may find wheat bran 
and oats for a change of diet. 

Lambs are usually docked, and the bucks 
castrated when between 10 days and two 
weeks old. At this early age scarcely any 
pain is experienced 





strengthening nature 
and should be made 
up with as wide a 
range as possible. 
Under no. circum- 
stances feed heavily 
on corn. Have in 
mind the vigorous 
health and strength 
of the breeding ewe, 
and feed cautiously 
such food as has a 
tendency to produce 
surplus fat. To fur- 
ther insure the quick 
arrival of the lambs, 
the pregnant ewe 
should be provided 
with a good shelter, 
a yard sufficiently 
large to provide ex- 
ercise, a constant 
supply of pure, fresh 
water and salt within 
easy reach. It is not 
advisable to have the 
barn or shed_ too 
warm, a temperature 





and the element of 
danger is slight in- 
deed. The tail is 
usually severed with a 
knife, while some 
shepherds prefer the 
mallet and chisel. 
Castration is usually 
performed by simply 
cutting off the end of 
the scrotum and re- 
moving testicles with 
cords attached. After 
the operation it is 
well to apply a mix- 
ture of lard and tux 
pentine to the in- 
jured part to guard 
against infection. If 
the lambs are grown 
for the early market 
weaning is unneces- 
sary. They will easily 
attain a weight of 
from 80 to 90 pounds 
while suckling if 
properly fed. Lambs 
that are reserved for 








slightly above freez- 
ing is sufficient. But 
it is all important that the sleeping quarters 
are dry, clean and free from strong drafts. 
Ventilation should be plentiful. 

It is surprising how early m life the healthy 
lamb develops an. appetite for solid food. 
About as soon as he can stand squarely on 
his legs, he begins to nibble at the hay and 
straw, and he finds much pleasure in thus 
tumbling his mother’s feed of ground grain. 
You will find lambs are apt scholars in the art 
of eating, and at the early age of 10 days they 
will be getting a considerable part of their 
nourishment from the feed trough, and now 
comes your opportunity. Digestion and nutri- 
tion being in a perfect condition in the young, 
the lamb“of this age can consume an abnor- 
mal amount of food compared to its weight, 
and the food is more perfectly assimilated 
than in later life. Each pound of added flesh 
now costs less than an older sheep. It, there- 
fore, stands one in hand to take advantage of 
existing conditions, by early teaching the lamb 
to eat as much of the balanced food as pos- 
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They Will Make Profits'and Keep the Fence Corners Clean 


their mothers at 12 weeks, 
a new pasture, where there is no danger from 


sparingly, your object being to develop bone 
and muscle rather than fat. Oats and wheat 
bran are splendid muscle builders, and may 
be fed withgut stint, as there is little danger 
in overfeeding young lambs. Of course, the 
grain diet must be supplemented with an 
abundance of roughage food, clover and 
alfalfa hay being by far the best. ‘A little oil 
meal added to the mixed ration at stated inter- 
vals will be found beneficial. Salt and fresh 
water should be accessible at all times, and 
unrestrained exercise in the-open air will in- 
sure the lambs health, strength and stamina. 


Nothing Complex About Feeding 


After all, there is nothing so very complex 
in this feeding proposition. Sheep are 
ruminating animals with delicate digestive 
organs. By nature they afte not accustomed 
to grain, but are fond of bulky food con- 
taining nutritive properties in a moderate 
degree. With their delicate digestive organ- 
ism, they are very susceptible to sudden 


stock purposes should 
be separated from 
and placed on 


disease or germs. This will be found to be a 
somewhat critical period for both lamb and 
mother. The lamb deprived of its mother’s 
milk is ill at ease, and for a few days is sure 
to lose in flésh and vigor unless carefully fed 
and tended. The ewes, too, should come in for 
a share of your attention. It may be necessary 
to partially milk some of the ewes that have a 
large flow of milk, but this trouble does not 
usually extend over a period of more than two 
or three days, and may be greatly lessened by 
keeping the ewes on scant feed of dry rations 
until their milk flow has decreased. 


Old Wood Silos which are still rigid can be 
made better than new by lathing and plaster- 
ing on the inside with portland cement plas- 
ter. Lime should not be used in the mixture 
which comes in contact with water or acids. 
[O. F. Ross. 





PROBLEMS AT HAND 











Remedies for Cabbage Worms 
CLARENCE M, WEED 

cabbage worm 1s generally the 
insect pest to find in the gar- 
It is the thick, green caterpillar 
that feeds upon cab ages. c mmonly 
doing much dam:g to the forming 
heads by eating hols in th: leaves. 
These cabbage worms hatch from 
eggs laid upon the ‘eaves by the com- 
mon white butterfly. When each 
worm becomes full grown it changes 
to a chrysalis. About 10 days later it 
changes again, this time to a white 
butterfly similar to the one that laid 
the egg. 

In hot weather the development 
from egg to adult butterfly often 
takes place in less than four weeks. 
So there are several broods of worms 
each season. In the more northern 
states there seem to be about three 
broods, while farther south there are 
probably four or five. Many reme- 
dies for this pest are known. On a 
commercial scale arsenicals are use}, 
but in the home garden this does not 
seem to me a desirable treatment 
except when th» plants are smal'. A 
simpler way is to heat water in a tea- 
kettle to 140 degrees; then pour a lit- 


The 
easiest 
den. 


The Destructive Cabbage Worm 


tle quickly on the infested 
This kills the worms with little 
to the plants. 

A little insect powder or eseetaram 
dusted into the heads at intervals of 
once a week will keep them in check, 
The insect power bought at village 
drug stores is often old and worth- 
less. It should be fresh and strong 
to be effective. 

When cabbage plants are left 
standing in the field after the heads 
are harvested, or when a crop that 
has failed to head is left to neglect, 
the cabbage worms feed on them 
through the fall, and there are so 
many more to mature to start next 
season's crop of butterflies. All such 
useless leaves and heads should be 
destroyed by feeding to stock or in 
some other way. Or a few of them 
may be left and kept dosed with poi- 
son so the butterflies will lay eggs 
on them and the worms that hatch 
be killed. In this way these plants 
will act as traps and attract. butter- 
flies that might otherwise deposit 
their eggs on wild mustard and relat- 
ed plants. 


Weidiivedks and Cabbage 


lL. J. HAYNES, ERIE COUNTY, PA 


p'ants, 
harm 





Woodchucks are highly destructful 
enemies to the young cabbage crop. 
It is a wise idea for every grower to 
get control of them before any dam- 
age has been done. They will locate 
their burrows in or near the field, 
generally around an old stump or in 
grown up fence corners. -One animal 
will do considerable damage in a sin- 
gle night. This makes it imperative 
that they be fought from the first. 

One of the best ways I have found 
of getting rid of them is to treat all 
burrows in the vicinity of the field 
with carbon bi-sulfide or with gaso- 
line. It igs a cheap, simple method 
and is vety effective in accomplish- 
ing the desired result. Of course, 
there will not be a chuck in every 
hole treated, but it will be better to 
treat a few extra, burrows than to 
tuke a chance on missing any. 

A gmall piece of cotton or a bunch 
of old rags the size of a hen’s egg, is 
saturated with a small quantity of 
either liquid. If gasoline is used 
slightly more will be necomary. This 





is pushed far into the burrow by 
means ef a forked stick and all en- 
closed by filling and packing 
with earth. Death is caused by gas 
given off by the liquids. No trouble 
will be experienced. with these de- 
structive pests if all burrows are 
treated in this way. - 

Sometimes a treated hole 
dug open, but it is never by 
in the burrow when it treated, 
It is well to keep watch of the field 
for a few weeks after planting. Exe 
treme care must be exercised in han- 
dling the liquids, not to smoke or 
strike any matches while they are 
being used. Both are mighty explo- 
sive, and it is not advisable to let the 
carbon bi-sulfide set in the sun for 
any length of time. The material 
may be purchased at any drug store. 
The cost of treating each burrow is 
only a few cents and it is a precau- 
tion that may mean the saving of 
many dollars. 


trances 


will be 
a chuck 
was 





Handling Hay to Advantage 
H. W. SWOPE, MONTOUR COUNTY, PA 

Some farmers cure hay slowly; oth- 
ers employ the quick curing process, 
Che slow curing method is most gen- 
erally practiced. Clover or timothy 
is cut in the morning, raked in small 
windrows and put in cocks late in the 
afternoon. This may be modified by 
cutting in the afternoon and raking 
and heaping the next day. In fair 
weather I like the last practice best. 
when I follow it I allow, the hay to 
stand in cocks until rid of all excess- 
ive moisture. Often several days 
pass before it is mowed. Of course 
you run the risk of rain when hay is 
thus kept in the cocks for several 
days. 

By the 
hay is really 
experience in 
manner has 
Hay must be 


curing method the 
in the mow. My 
hay in this 
been most satisfactory. 
free from all foreign 
moisture. On some soils this is dif- 
ficult: for instance on drained land 
holding much moisture it will invaria- 
bly the hay to mildew, and if 
this goes into the mow, and especially 
on green hay, the result is far from 
satisfactory. When weather condi- 
tions are favorable, I always cut hay 
in the forenoon after all dew is off 
I ted the hay before noon and again in 
the afternoon then I take up and haul 
in, storing the hay in large mows, 
The hay is unloaded with the hay- 
fork. Generally we have two men to 
handle it in the mow, scattering the 
hay evenly so as to be well distributed 
and easy to throw out again when 
wanted for use. I like the side de- 
livery rake in hay making, because it 
turns the swath upside down in a 
light, continuous windrow. When 
thoroughly dried off it is #n easy mat- 
ter to start the loader and get the 
hay into the barn: 


Director Bailey Resigns 
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At Ithaca last week 719 students 
were awarded first degrees and 66 ad- 
vanced degrees by the various col- 
leges of Cornell university, which 
then celebrated its 45th anniversary. 
This makes a total of 923 diplomas 
awarded during the past academic 
year. The college of mechanics and 
engineering led with 212 degrees. The 
New York state college of agriculture, 
one of the colleges of the university, 
graduated 116. 

From an agricultural standpoint 
the most significant event of the day 
was the announcement of the resig- 
nation of Dean L. H. Bailey of the 
college of agriculture. This will take 
effect on July 31. Since 1888 Dr 
Bailey has been connected with the 
college, first as-professor of horticul- 
ture, and since 1903 as dean and di- 
rector. The wonderful growth of the 
college, especially during the past 
decade, has beén due to his polities. 

In the ‘90's it was rarely that more 
than half a dozen students were grad- 
uated from this college, and scldom 
did the total attendance in all courses 
exceed 100. During the first half of 
his connection with the institution the 
college had no buildings that it could 
call its own except a dairy building, 
a small greenhouse with the attached 
lazy club headquarters and two barns. 
The- classes in‘those days met in in- 


convenient and out-of-the-way rooms. 
Today the equipment consists of 
about a dozen large buildings besides 
numerous small ones. These and 
their equipment and the work they 
stand for are what the farmers of 
New York state have insisted upon 
being supplied to the college of ag- 
riculture through their faith’ in Di- 
rector Bailey and his corps of pro- 
fessors and instructors. The 

far attained is due to the policies 
which Director Bailey has carried to 
their present high state of efficiency. 
They bid fair to insure the success of 
the college for years to come. 


so 





Silos and Dairying 


{From Page 778.] 
well-built, modern silo, intelli- 
used, It has made it possible 
to produce two pounds of milk where 
but one was proditiced before, and the 
cost of production is but little more 
than the cost of producing the one 
under the old method, 

The elements in the crop ensiled 
are preserved and made available as 
plant food when returned to the soil 
as liquid or solid manure. Ensiling 
corn does not add anything to its 
food value as a plant. It simply adds 
to its_digestibility and palatabftlity 
and preserves the plant in its natural 
succulent state. The process of fer- 
mentation imparts a certain flavor to 
Silage that makes it extremely appe- 
tizing to cows. Corn contains sugar 
which, in the process of fermentation, 
is converted into acid; and “it is this 
acid in the silage that pickles or pre- 
serves it. Chemists have discovered 
that the acid in the silage is similar, 
if not identical, with that found in 
the large stomach of the cow after 
fermentation has taken place. So 
that in ensiling the corn the dairy- 
man aids his cows in one of the most 
important steps in digestion. The 
manure from silage fed animals is 
much more convenient to handle and 
is more readily taken up by plants 
when applied to the soil. 

Silo Saves Waste, Provides Storage 

The silo prevents waste in feeding 
corn as a roughage, as it preserves 
the entire plant in a palatable form. 
There is little or no waste, as both 
the cob and the dry, woody stalk, 
which contains about 36% of the food 
nutrients of the plant, are preserved. 
This saving makes the silo both eco- 
nomical and valuable from the dairy- 
man's viewpoint. Siloing is easily the 
most economical method of storing 
roughage feed for the dairy cow. It 
has been well said that “the silo is 
the poor man’s necessity and the rich 
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American Agriculturist 


man’s luxury, for by it both gain a 
better and more independent living.” 

When we consider the amount of 
space that is required to store_sufli- 
cient roughage to feed a given num- 
ber of cows for a season, as against 
that required to store a like tonnage 
of silage, we at once become _con- 
vinced of the economical value of the 
silo as a storage receptacle. “In these 
days of high-priced building mate- 
rials it is important that the farmer 
should be abie to store the maximum 
of feed in a minimum of space. Again, 
there is a decided saving in both time 
and labor in feeding silage as com- 
pared with that of feeding hay or 
stover. A larger amount of food can 
be saved from an acre, when put in- 
to the silo, than by any other known 
method of harvesting. 

Farmers of my acquaintanee no 
longer consider the silo as a “fad” or 
a “luxury,” but as a necessity. It has 
passed the experimental stage and has 
become a fixed factor in equipping 
the dairy farm. Old notions and 
theories as to the effects of feeding 
silage have been exploded. Experi- 
ence-_has taught that it is a waste of 
both their own and tHat of the cow’s 
time to feed her the old way. Econ- 
omy of time, labor and production is 
the watchword of the modern farmer, 
and in this he finds that the silo is 
his best} friend in advancing his 
dairy interests. 





Leghorn Roosters for Broilers 
R. E. HODGES, CALIFORNIA 


Even young White Leghorn roosters 
for the market are money-makers in 
the west. Why should they not be so 
in the central states and elsewhere? 
W. B. Purvine of Sonoma county 
writes thus early in June+ “I try to 
raise pullets enough to do me. What 
broilers I have are the ones I raise 
with my pullets. I did not hatch 
this year until March, consequently 
have made only one shipment of 650 
this season to San Francisco. I re- 
ceived for them a little better than 
$3 a dozen at less than three months 
in June, when prices are low. I mix 
all my soft feed with milk. It con- 
sists of 12 parts bran, four parts each 
of middlings, ground corn and ground 
barley, and one part of meat scraps. 
This is fed in the mornings, care 
being taken not to give enough to 
make the fattening birds have sour 
craw. In the afternoons ‘cracked 
corn and wheat are fed. I keep the 
cockerels in wire cdvered yards 40 
feet long and chicken houses, about 
3825 in each, paying no attention to 
darkness, but restricting exerc. 
[To Page 785.] 
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The Missing Word Puzzler Contest 


Appearing in the May 17th Orang- 


jadd Weeklies: 


American Agriculturist for the Middle States 
New England Homestead for the New England States 
N west Farmstead for the Northwest and 
Orange Judd Farmer for the Central West 





finish it in first-class maaner. 


answers, however, dida’t 1 


the t 


What = need seea@e a2 “ee that a- 
advertised -- American Agriculturist -- 


This sentence was, indeed, a puzzler, but many of our readers were able to solve it and to 
A aumber of good answers were received. 


e of the 
while others didn’t correctly solve it, so, of 





field, Pa., whose answer 


“A lot of 
A 
Aad 


3 ite ads. are . 
jet an iron, 
Thue obta the 


MAAN 


second 
R. FD. 1 Uslon, Meine 


Mrs.N, Richards, Eagle, Ida. 
E. E. Smith, Sharpsburg, Ohio 


“Co-operative Finance,” 
Themen O’Brien, Montana 
pe ame ass New York 


Eight ss . 
wellett aad Miah eptie 


Martha C. Haneen, Idaho 
e, Wisconsin 
. Tally, West Virginia 





course, these had to be thrown out from the contest. 
as it appeared in American Agriculturist, follows— 


What I need most of all that is 
advertised in American Agricutturist is— 


The first national prize. SEO § cnsh, is awarded to Lillian B. Reddy, Ven Blook- 


“*What I need most of all pop is advertised in American Agricultrrist (name of the 
Orange Judd Weekly in which she saw the advertisement) i 


jood money I know I could save, 


I ao foager o> week, bo © Mave 

With that iron advertised by you. 

The American Agriculturist is always up to date, 
And allot the best; 


obtaining the mach longed for rest.” 
national prize, $2.00 in cash, is 


The next best four replies received a prize of $1 .00 in cash, same being awarded to 


The next best four replies received a dollar award i ow te form of that new book, 
e prize winners being as follow: 


articles, worth 50 
je suspenders, fe, - been awarded to 


A. 
arold R. Wilsoa, Massachusetts 


The correct wording of this sentence, 


is a self-be-ting flat iroa. 


I'll wait, 


awarded to Mrs. Fred Grant, 


Bernice McCullough, Toitec, Colo. 
Mrs. Herbert N. Fairbanks, View- 
lands Farm, E. Wolfeboro, N. H. 


a. E. ag Missouri 
. C. Vaneah, Maine 


cents, wee es teniven, hand bags, 
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June 28, 1913 


Why Calves Are Vealed 


FRED BROWNING, COLUMBIA COUNTY, N ¥ 


Conditions have greatly changed in 
Columbia county since the days of 
our fathers. It was no unusual thing 
at that time for drovers from Greene 
eounty, N Y, to visit our section two 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


“DE LAVAL” 


means a cream separator 


only a mile from town, I can get all 
I need for 50 cents a load, and as the 
road from town to my place is good, 
I can make six trips a day and spread 
the manure direct by hand on my 
fields. 

I know that there is more or less 
criticism of men who dispose of 
young calves in this kind of way, but 
no matter how I have figured, I -can- 





to five times a year, and for farm- 
ers to purchass steers for feeding mot see how there is any money in 


Very few farms in those days were #8rowing beef here in this section of 
without six to a dozen steers for fat- the country. If anyone is making 
tening each year. Nowadays no one Money along: these lines I would like 
that I know of tattens beef for mar- to know how he does it. When we 
ket. During the past four or five 8¢t through with our old cows we 
years I’ have not seen a single Grove Ship them to New York and sell them 
Of cattle like those common in’ my [°F - —_ a course, —. Br people’s experience aptly describes the meaning of the name 
boyhood days. ~ Beef cattle have gone Mostly grade dairy animals, whic “De Laval” » senaretnr.—“a “tn 
out completely. There is practically have survived their usefulness. But 1 - a al le lef eparator a separator 
no demand for native beef. People ©Ven so, they are an index, I think, with the trouble left out. 
want western beef, and this is as to the possible openings for east- To many buyers of a cream separator 
and other farm machinery there’s more 


shipped in dressed. The local ped- ‘™ becf production, 
dlers have been” obligéd to give up - taal —e h : it. —_ Pe. 
: meaning in that simple s me 
Feeding Brood Sows ling that ' ple statement of fact 
than in a hundred other claims and 


their trade in local beef and take 
up the western meat. A. J. LEGG, NICHOLAS COUNTY, W VA 3 ; . 

arguments that might easily be made for 
the De Laval. 


The reasons for this are that labor 
and feed cost so much as to make I often read descriptions of just 
And if 
why the “trouble has been left out” of a 


this line of work unprofitable. Men how brood sows should be treated, 
can be secured for $1.75 for eight when they should be bred, and very 
De Laval machine a new De Laval catalog 
—the most complete and interesting story 
of the cream separator ever published— 
to be had for the asking, will help to make it plain. See the 
local agent or address the nearest office as below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 


with the “trouble” left out 


That’s the way a user who has had a lot of personal separator 
experience and the opportunity to observe a great deal of other 








anyone would know how and 























The Old and the New in Moving Grain 

t requires a stretch of the imagination to 1inn of farmers hauling 
grain and hay from the field with motor trucks as here pictured. Few of 
us today :} alize what sweeping changes the perfecting of motor vehicles 
is sure to efiect. Farm tractors are Cutting a great figure in the west. If 
the farmer plows, harrows and sows his crops by motor power and then 
hauls the final product to market, is it so difficult to imagine his doing 
the work pictured in the not far distant future? 


This new style combines the 
best outdoor features of 
the “Army Marching” and 
the “Army Garrison” shoes. 

Study the comfort-giving lines of this 

new shoe that army surgeons design- 

ed after years of experiments with 

U. S. soldiers. Note the broad, roomy toe, the 
half-bellows tongue, the perfection of finish. 
We prophesy that this will be the most lar 
shoe in the entire army line. Made of ews- 
bury calf leather from imported Paris Veals 
especially tanned for Army purposes and 
with Government standard inspected 
workmanship throughout. Sent pre- 

id anywhere in U. S., or possessions, 

tand wear guaranteed, on receipt of 


—— te 





definite and explicit rules laid down 
for every detail of the management 
of the, hog from the time the pigs are 


months and $1.50 for the other four 
with house rent or $25 to $30 
a month with board. “But even at 
these prices it is hard to get good farrowed until they reach the pork 
ones. When I was a boy we could barrel. These rules are all right if 
get excellent labor at $12 to $14 a so modified as to suit the particular 
month with board. : conditions, but my experience is that 

In those days we raised all our no unvary!ng rule can be laid down set Shrews- 
own grain and hay. Today we import that will suit all conditions from year or “ae _—> 
grain and even alfalfa hay from the to year and be the most economical, Diiable At A 
west at prices that are simply stag- considering cost and profit. somes Tonaeie 
gering. So far alfalfa has not done Some years I have t@fced my breod Texas unscoured 

. 4 . ; . oak sole, box toc.satid | 
well with us, and farmers hereabouts sows a good allowance of gra‘n in or- leather throughou 
have practically dropped it. To be der to keep them in condition; other Wiaths, c. D, ihelusive 
sure, they have sometimes made it years they will get along with but lit- 
live for two or three years, but gen- tle attention and keep in good condi- Style—Comfort— Wear. 
erally by that’ time it has been so tion. Last fall we had a very heavy 
killed out as to be unprofitable. There crop of beechnuts in the forest. These More than 1500 Dealers Sell Our Shoes. 
is more money, we think, in timothy 


make a good hog feed and they keep Ask your dealer or write direct to 
and clover hay, even though the clo- 


cropping ell winter, so that there is a P 
ver runs out, as a rule, in thrée or centinuous supply all winter. Then JOSE H M. HERMAN & co. 
four years. there was a heavy hickory nut*crop Army Contractors 161 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 
These con We are making $1,000,000 worth for Uncle Sam this year. 


ditions have led most of wherever there were trees to bear 
the farmers who keep cows to sell them. These are good for hogs. We Let ws make a pair for you. We guarantee Satisfaction. 


their calves very soon after birth. I had two brood sows that farrewed 
am under contract with several dairy- the last of September. Thy were fed 
men to buy calves from $2 to $3, ac- fairly well until the pigs were six to 
cerding to size when they are two eight weeks old. Some Of the pigs 
er three days old. These I feed for were sold and the o:hers let run with 
four to six weeks with the milk that the sows until they were three 
about 10 cows fur-° months old, when ll were allowed 
nishes. The calves @o their own to shift for thems ms s. This knocked 
feeding directly from the cows, thus us out of spring litters from these 
saving my time and labor. Then I sows, but they were bred for early 
can readily sell calves for shipment summer~farrow. They have shifted 
to New York city at 9 or 10 cents a for themselves, cost me practically 
pound. The animals weigh 100 nothing, and the fall pigs are in good 
pounds or more. Usually I wait till condiiion. The sows are now nearly 
~they weigh 140 to 200 pounds. Thus ready to farrow and are fat enough 
in about two months I can get from for perk. They have gotten plenty of 
$9 to $20 an animal, according to exercise hunting for food, and I ex- 
weight. pect good litters from both. of 

This method of disposing of the them. 
calves looks to me like more money We 
than I could get by feeding the calves 
until they are of beef size, because 
they would consume a considerable 
quantity of hay, would require more 











Thirsty Cattle 


my small ‘therd of 


should have plenty of fresh, cool water these hot days, Let 
The Fuller & Johnson Farm Pump Engine 


at the New Low Price, supply it for you. The hotter thé day the 
thirstier the cattle get, and it is no fun pumping by hand in a swelter- 
ing sun. The Farm Pump Engine, no matter what the weather, is 
always ready to supply at oncc. 

270 to 2,450 Gallons of Water Per Hour! 


This remarkable engine is safe— u er the W 
easy to operate—economical—durable jg the real evidence of their success. 
~absolutely weather-proof—no belts, We want to tell you all about this re- 
braces, or special platforms needed. markable en ine — how it is made— 
Comes ready to run. Willalsooperate what it will for you—and the ex- 
ndstone, washing machine, separs- tremely low cost at which you cam 
r, etc. That they are now used daily buy it, so 


have a good prospect for an Write Today for Catalog No. 17 — Get the New Low Price 


acorn crop next fall, and if we have 
the acorns or the prospects are still 
good for acorns when the pigs are 
six to eight weeks old we will keep 
or. less attention, and when sold several of them on the sows and al- 
would bring in.sums of money not low them to fatten on the acorns next 
sufficient to pay well enough for the fall, but if we see that the acorns 
Jabor and feeding involved, even al- are going to fail we can get from 
lowing for an offset in the manure $2.50 to $3 each for the pigs at six 
that I would secure for my fields. weeks old. My plan is not to breed 
Yearling animals can be bought as -the sows again until. time for early 
low as $15. Doubtless in this mat- spring litters that will allow them to 
ter of manure I am moré favorably keep a few pigs each on them until 
suited than other farmers. As I am _ the pigs are three or four months old. 


FULLER & posrenon MFG. CO. 
6 Alvin Street Madison, Wisconsin 
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Solving Freight Problems 


“ ‘Fight’ is not an appropriate name 
for the new effort of the-eastern roads 
to raise freight rates,” said G,. A. 
Post, president of the Railway busi- 
ness association recently. There isn’t 
any fight about it. It is a conference, 
Antagonism to railways has subsided, 
Regulation of rates is complete. Con- 
fidence in the interstate commerce 
commission is thorough.” 

This certainly indicates a change of 
attitude. Formerly the public was 
full of distrust; now it views the sit- 
uation with more or less equanimity. 
Today shippers, consumers, the press, 
in fact everyone, is obviously content 
that the railways should be justly 
treated and get advances if these are 
needed. Certainly this sort of thing 
is progress. It is vastly more impor- 
tant that every question be settled in 
good temper than any particular case 
be.settled any particular way. Let 
us hope, then, that we have seen the 
last of rate fights. 

The rate, the railway side, however, 
is only one side of the While 
the country may be “congratulated 
on having emerged into an 
calm thinking and good feeling 
respect to transportation,” to use 
Post’s Words, yet there is ample 
portunity for transportation lines to 
render better service for the rates 
charged. Too frequently have shippers 
and feceivers been obliged to accept 
decidedly inferior service at rates too 
high for even first-class service. The 
atrocities in connection with perisha- 
ble produce forwarding last season in 
western New York are too fresh in 
the minds of the men who have claims 
against the railways to stomach the 
pleasant words quoted above. A pret- 
ty strong digestive ferment is needed 
to go with them. The fact that since 
the public hearing in Rochester last 
winter shippers have been better 
served, has not been such a healing 
balm as to elmininate the _ scars 
eaused by the severe losses last sum- 
mer and autumn. For this reason 
fruit growers in that section are look- 
ing forward with intense interest to 
the public hearing to be given before 


case, 


era of 
with 
Mr 
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commission in con- 
state fruit growers’ 
meeting at Olcott beach a few weeks 
hence. They are counting upon the 
commission to prevent a repetition of 
last year’s disasters. Should they 
succeed as they confidently hope, 
they won a great victory 
for shipping interests everywhere 
cause they will thus have shown what 
can be accomplished by united ¢ 
fort in a just « 
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Save Worm-Eaten Trees 


wrought 


this sea- 


Tent caterpillars have 
havoc in northern New York 
son, They have completely defoliated 
thousands of some ar@ as 
bare of January. 
Many farmers have become alarmed 
and are seriously thinking of cutting 
down their orchards and forests to 
Save the This would be a de- 
cidedly unwise thing to do because 
the trees are by no means dead, The 
caterpillars have matured and are 
now in the pupal state so there is no 
more danger of their attacking the 
trees again this season, for though 
the eggs are laid during midsummer 
no caterpillars will appear until next 
spring. ‘Thus the trees will have a 
chance to put forth new foliage and 
recuperate. Next year they will be 
in good condition though fruit in 
most instances can hardly be expected, 

In such cases of devastation people 
are prone to think toa dolefully. They 
jump at the worst possible conclusions, 
act hastily and repent at leisure. To 
cut down any trees because a second 
attack is expected next year would 
be the hight of folly. When serious 
outbreaks such as this occur the ene- 
mies of the pest mutiply with aston- 
ishing rapidity and a second season’s 
general attack is almost in 
rrevented, The 
caterpillars so 
have a considerable 
portant 
worms 
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enemies. 

whole, some 
as parasites, others bite them 
suck their vitals, Still others lay 
their eggs inside the caterpillar eggs 
and the young parasites eat up the 
young caterpillars before these can 
hatch. Altogether there are about 
20 known enemies of these tent cater- 
pillars. The chances are that during 
the past two months they have been 
so active, and from now until winter 
sets in they will continue this activ- 
ity to such an extent that next year 
a tent caterpillar will be a curiosity 
in the badly infested this 
year. Therefore, brother farmers, 
save your trees. Don’t cut them down 
solely because they have been stripped 
of leaves this summer. 
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ws Flood 


recent floods in Ohio and In- 
have resulted in certain legis- 
activity. The idea has been to 
adopt measures that will prevent 
flood and will regulate river flow. 
This is a vital question, especially in 
the Mississippi valley, where the old 
bank and levee building have been in 
vogue many and have 
continued.to be inadequate. 

The Newlands river re bill 
has received the approval of several 
legislatures, many 
chambers of commercs 
way 


Legislation 


The 
diana 
lative 


for so years 


gulation 
boards of trade, 
and water- 
y associations. Its leading features 
have the approval of all the re- 
cent war of tl inte- 
rior and of the department of agricul- 
ture. This teasure- provides for a 
river regulation board. composed of 
the chiefs of such si 
of army engineers, 
service, the forest 

gical survey, 

co-ordinate all 
entific services that é ; 
the idea being to have comprehen- 
sive plans and co-operative work. It 
will also co-operate with the board 
of river regulation and similar orga- 
nizations in the various states, so that 
both navigation and subjects related 
to swamp and arid land, reclamation, 
development of water power, preser- 
vation of forests, etc, may have ade- 
quate representation. 

An ample fund of $50,000,000 an- 
nually for the next 10 -years is asked 
for to secure consecutive work. This 
fund is to be apportioned to the 
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secretaries of 
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service, the ge 


This board is to 
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various watersheds on the Atlantic 
coast, the gulf coast, the Pacific coast 
the Mississippi valley, thus 


St- 


and 


curing contemporaneous work in river 


regulation and flood prevention 
throughout the whole country. 

The senate of the United States h: 
acted favorably upon the prin iples of 
this bill in various amendments to 
the river and harbor bill. It seems, 
therefore, that there should be 
son why the country can not 
diately enter upon this great 
a large way, just as it has 
upon Panama canal enterprise. 
The measure in its practical applica- 
tion result in immediate action 
by national government to safe- 
guard the lower Mississippi and the 
Ohio river valleys from repetition of 
floods such as_those which have filled 
the nation with dismay. It is, broad- 
ly speaking, a national rather than a 
sectional measure. For this 
deserves success before con- 

the nation. 
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Fertilizing the Orchards 


When doctors disagree, who then 
shall decide? This must run through 
the minds of many fruit growers 
who are following the various experi- 
ments in the fertilization of orchards. 
A while back the New York station 
startled growers with the broad 
statement that from many years’ ex- 
periments there is nothing to show 
the need of additional fertilizers in 
the orchard, other than the soil car- 
ries. On the other hand, the Ohio 
station ‘maintains that fertilization 
does pay, liberally. Much harm 
might follow either doctrine unless 
the individual grower knew the con- 
ditions of the experiments, and then 
carefully figured the proper course 
for his type of soil and climate, Asa 
matter of fact the New York experi- 
ments were on a heavy type of soil, 
running strongly toward silt and clay 
loams. The Ohio experiments were 
on soil of a sandy nature, 

It seems the Pennsylvania station is 
a step in advance of the other two, 
for the reason it located experiments 
in different parts of the state, on dif- 
ferent types of soil, and then based 
conclusions thereon. Experiments 
were in commercial orchards, and 
under ordinary farm conditions. The 
Pennsylvania conclusions indicate 
that potash has little effect on the 
yield of fruit, but that nitrogen and 
phosphoric acid materially increased 
the yield. father contrary to the 
general belief, color and size seem to 
be little affected by any process of 
fertilization. J#&# is argued that the 
color depends ‘more on sunlight and 
maturity. One general statement is 
that if a fruiting crechard is making 
good annual wood growth, it is not 
advisable to add much fertilizer of 
any kind until after its value has 
been shown through careful ‘trials. 
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storage regulation will not 
In state legislatures and in 
congress it bobs up 
serenely every little 
while these days. The 
Vare bill now before 
the latest. Like_its breth- 
has originality and individual- 
artificial in its provi- 
restrictions. For instance, 
time limft the 
impracticable as 
the ene be- 
arbitrary, the other because 
the other hand the pro- 
for reporting monthly all hold- 
cold stored food-is a valuable 
at least covld be such 
pubiic, producers and consum- 
of even 
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down. 


Another Cold 
Storage Law 
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labeling features 
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general proposition; 


On 


made 
Tiowever, the value 

ature is practically nullified 

such reports are to deal only 

food stored for interstate traf- 
fic. In general the bill is practically 
unworkable. It would benefit neither 
producers nor consumers and proba- 
bly would work actual hard- 
ship to cold storage men. What is 
needed is a Jaw that will be fair to 
all. Doubtless this can hardly be 
expected until men who thoroughly 
understand the 
get together to prepare it. A really 
first-class national cold storage law 
should serve as a model for state 
laws to be passed afterwards. 


cold storage business . 
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A=S3 By C.W.BURKETT 
How John’s Father Woke Up 


sas toahenlh 
John’s father owned a farm of 160 
acres. For 20 years he had been get- 
ting a good average yield of about 
40 bushels of corn to the acre, which 
gave him a fair profit and enabled 
him to put away a comfortable sunt 
each year in the bank. He 
fectly satisfied with results, 
continued to conduct the farm in the 
way year after year... The new 
ideas about farming did not worry 
him, for he was prosperous 
Sidered any change in metheds as 
mere useless experimenting, which 
was likely to cost more than it would 
bring in. When Jonn reach«:? the 
last years of the grammaf school he 
was taught something about agricul- 
ture and, like other boys, was given 
a small plot 6f land at home. This he 
attended to witb: care and regularity, 
and succeeded in raising on it a yield 
of corn which exceeded that of any 
of the other pupils. He was delight- 
ed, and on the day his teacher an- 
nounced his success before the whole 
school, he said to his father: 
“May I havé an acre of 
use for my own next year?” 
“What for?’’ asked his father. 
“To raise corn on,” replied John. 
“What's the matter? Don’t you 
think I can raise corn enough for the 
family?” 


“Oh, yes,” said John, “but 
won the prize at school for 
corn -and I want to how 
can get from a whole acre 
home,” 

His father was pleased at 
Success at school and readily 
to give him as much land as he would 
promise to keep cultivated. At the 
of the season he was a little sur- 
prised to find that John had raised 
15 more bushels of corn on his one 
acre than the average yield from the 
rest of the farm. He was not seri- 
ously disturbed, however, for it was 
a good year everywhere, and an occa- 
sional frequently gave an un- 
usual yield, 

The next year 
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acre 


John and his father 
started a more~- carefully regulated 
competition, and John predicted that 
he would get more corn from his one 
acre than his father would fromthe 
best of his many acres. At the end 
of the season, much to the surprise 
of one of the competitors, it was 
found that John's had produced 
{5 busheis of corn, while the best acre 
on his father’s farm had produced 
only 75. His father investigated, for 
he wanted to learn what kind of 
wizard had given John his valuable 
information, and was again surprised 
to learn that the teacher at the 
school was not an expert farmer, but 
that he was mercly-following the out- 
lined course and applying the princi- 
ples as presented in books written by 
men who had studied the best meth- 
ods of farming and who knew what 
would give the best results. 

It happened that John’s father got 
a copy of the text-book that John’s 
was using. His father read it 
much interest. Although he al- 
ready knew many of the things the 
book told about, there were other 
principles that were new to him, and 
these he apptied to his farm, together 
with other information gathered from 
different the kind in 
which he svon took-an interest. To- 
day his farm is yielding, just 40% 
more than it did before John showed 
him how to grow corn, 

This story is an actual fact, al- 
though fortunately there aren't near- 
ly so many farmers like John’s father 
now as there were a few years ago. 
Thousands have waked up _- every 
year, and in consequence their 
farms are giving them much greater 
profits. By means of the farmers’ 
institutes, agricultural journals and 
practical books on farming a great 
deal of helpful information is being 
distributed. 

Perhaps. the most valuable help to 
the farmer is a good library. But few 
books are needed, and these will not 
necessarily ‘cost but a few dollars. 
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ch subscriber of American Agricul- 


This brings to e 
turtet the backing, protection and“help of Orange Judd 


organization, large resources and 
75 years’ experietice Each subscriber is entitled to 
receive, through tids department of American Agri- 
culturist, free upon request, answers to questions about 
business matters, advice, or other helps in 
commercial affair 


Failure to Answer Letters 


Company's national 


nancial 





Last November one of our own 
subscribers wanted to advertise for 
shipments of poultry and - produce, 
Following our usual custom, we mage 


him give us the names of several of 


his own townspeople as references to 
his business standing and integrity, 
because h had never bought any 
poultry or produce before, and, there- 
fore, could not give us the names of 


satisfied customers. 

We inserted his advertisement one 
time only. Almost immediately we 
began to receive complaints. The 
basis of them all appeared to be his 
evident ignorance of business meth- 
ods. “He would frequently neglect to 
acknowledge shi pments, or would neg- 
lect to answer letters of inquiry which 
our subscribers who had. sent him 
goo@s would make of him. Also he 
Was slow pay. 

However, after we had written him 


repeatedly about each complaint, he 
finally settled. them all except three;y 
but we could get no answer from him 


about those three complaints, 


We knew he received the letters, be- 


cause the last two that we wrote him 
we sent by registered mail, and we re- 
ceived his registry receipt cards with 


his signature on, showing he had re- 


ceived the leiters. 
e 


Then we were_compelled—although 
we disliked very much to have to do 
it—to writ to his references, the 
people who had written us months be- 
fore vouching for his honesty and 
good business standing. 

We told each one of these refer- 
ences of his the facts that there had 
been three complaints made against 


him, and that he would pay no atten- 
tion to any of our letters asking him 
bout these complaints, and one of 
the complainants he owned over $50 
to for produce Ee é 


urs we received friend- 
all his references stat- 
were 


Within 24 h 
ly letters from 
ing that they 
and incidentally help their fellow 
townsman, whom they-all had a hign 
regard for, though they acknowledged 
he was very remiss in hijs business 
methods. They all said they would 
urge him to settle up these complaints 
immediately, and another 24 hours 
brought a check from him for the 
amounts owed. 

Now, here was a man who was per- 
fectly honest, a good citizen in his lo- 
cality, and a good friend, yet his slack 
business methods came very near get- 
ting him into most serious trouble, 
and our “service” helped him and all 
our subscribers who trusted. him. 


Leghorn Roosters for Broilers 


{From Page 7S82.] 
They weigh 18 to 20 pounds a dozen 
at 10 weeks. 

J. M. Sutherland did not feed milk 
but marketed 10 dozen of his early in 
May at $3.50 a dozen.. But for the 
best profit on this side line of poultry 
for eggs, O. L. Freisinn beats the oth- 
ers. His broilers are crate fattened 
for two weeks and sold at about three 
months old, when they weigh 25 
pounds a dozen, at 2 or 3 cents 
a pound more than. yard fattened 
fowls. Dealers know which have 
been fattened in crates by the pale- 
ness of their combs. 

Every two weeks Harry Evans, 
who raises chickens on commission, 
selects 48 dozen of the largest roosters 
and puts a dozen in each crate 30 
inches square and a foot high. These 
crates are stacked up in the darkened 
fattening house to make feeding anda 
cleaning convenient and to avoid ex- 
citement of the fowls: Close under 
the slats on which the roosters stand 
is a wire netting to let the droppings 
fall into a drawer which is remova- 
ble for cleaning without disturbing 
the birds. Feed is placed in troughs 
accessible by reaching through the 
netted front of the crate.. No water 
it given, just a sloppy mash made of 
WO parts. oats middlings, 25 each of 
bran and corn meal, with grit and a 
little chick developer contaifing dried 
blood and eharcoalL A dozen this 





glad to help us—. 


‘spring weighed 13 pounds’ when 
- erated, 20 pounds a week later, and 


25 pounds when marketed another 
week later. On May 20, 1913, these 


were worth 26 to 28 cénts a pound in’ 


Such fowls are sold 
“chicken 


San Francisco. 
largely to restaurants as 
Squabs.” 


New Methods in Orleans County 


BANGSBURY, NEW YORK 





Spring’s work in Orleans county 
has brought out a few new ideas of 
management. Where scarcity of help 
prevailed, some of the farmers at- 
tached the drag behind the roller, 
and with a four-horse team did the 
work of two men. This method was 
also used with other tools. Farmers 
who finished early worked for the 
ones delayed, and consequently work 
is well under way, while help was even 
more scarce than vsual, 

In many cornfields we 
scarecrow. As this is far 
the old straw man, I will give 
the details: Pieces of tin are cut 
5x18 inches and loosely strung by 
wire to a heavy wire, which is sus- 
pended between two posts about W 
feet apart. The tin must be new and 
bright, with a hole pierced in one 
end for the placing of the wire. The 
suspended wire is looped at various 
intervals to hold the tins in place 
when hung. The posts are small, 
and about 5 feet high. Three or four 
of these arrangements in a field are 
sufficient to frighten away any crows. 

By having the tin loosely hung, the 
wind keeps them in constant motion, 
while the sun playing on the bright 
surface sends here and there through- 
out the field flashes of light which is 
dazziing to even human eyes. Where 
these scarecrows are used no damage 
from crows can be seen. 


A School in Agriculture 


CYRUS T. FOX 
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A schoolteacher in Berks county 
has adopted a novel method of in- 
teresting his pupils in an agricultural 
course. It is the estimating of the 
financial returns that he has kept in 
view, and a 75-acre farm, and what 
can be produced on it, is what en- 
gaged the attention of his pupils. 
This was used as a part of the sup- 
plemeniary work in arithmetic. 
Every Friday the pupils had to total, 
in itemized bill form, a list of such 
produce as was in season for market, 
and, usually, a two-horse load was 
considered each week. By continued 
marketing of the produce from the 
second week in September of 1912 to 
the third week in March, ’13, a-total 
of $1747.50 was sold and accounted 
for. 

The statement shows a nice income 
in six months of marketing. There is 
a great variety of products, typical 
of a Berks county farm, where the 
potato is made to be a more impor- 
tant crop than the cereals, and where 
what corn is raised is fed to the live 
stock. Such articles as sausage and 
sauerkraut’ are commodities common 
to the county. Some of the prices are 


high, but they are what the produce 
will sell for in the Reading market 
during fall and winter. The quota- 


tions, as carried out in decimals, give 
the pupils a little bit of ciphering, and 
this was one of the objects of the 
unique agricultural problem. 

Concerning the prices, the teacher, 
Mr Bright, said: “The amount, as 
footed up, may seem beyond possi- 
bility, but I claim that by Careful, 
skillful hard labor under good man- 
agement, the amount of money can 
be realized, as shown in the state- 
ment, by any farmer who tills his own 
land. This amount is, of course, not 
all. profit. By taking -off, however, 
$1000 for expenses, he still has a net 
gain of almost $750. But this is not 
all his income. He still has the re- 
cétpts of almost six months’ market- 
ing from his butter, eggs, spring 
chickens and such other produce as 
are in season, 

“Of course, according to the plan 
presented, the farmer must be a 
poultryman, diaryman, truck. grower 
and stock raiser, and this it is pos- 
sible for him to be. ‘ Besides engaging 
in producing what is mentioned in the 
list, he has the chance of breeding 
horses, cattle, pigs, etc. I believe in 
good soil, good fences, modern con- 
veniences, seeds free from weeds, and 
enough farm hands to carry the crops 
and keep the farm in good condition.” 

Mr Bright has mentioned some of 


the most important essentials to suc- 


cess in farming. He should have 


mentioned, in particular, the im- 
portance of fertilization. The best of 
soil can be exhausted in a_ short 


period without supplying ample quan- 
tities of barnyard manure and com- 
mercial goods, 





Your paper is a reai necessity in our 
home, It has so many good items in 
it, that It would be hard to tell which 
is really the vest part.—[Mrs Guerine 
a. bat Columbiana County, O; 
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Design No. 3 
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CEMENT PORCH AND STEPS 


Universal Portland Cement 
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These Plans Free 
To Any Farmer 


They tell you exactly how to build your cement porch, 
watering trough or sidewalk. The plans and direc- 
tions are complete; the instructions simple and clear. 
Any farmer can easily do the concrete work described 
with the help of these plans. 


We will send any or all of them to you free. 
Just send your name and address to our 
mearest office, telling which plans you want, 


PLAN 1—Cement Sidewalks. PLAN 2—Cement Troughs 
PLAN 3—Cement Porch and Steps. 


Universal Portland Cement Co. 
CHIC PITTSBURGH _ MINNEAPOLIS 
72 West yeae Frick Buiidi 
sre Street aH Chicago and Pittsburgh. "© annual Output 12,000000 Barc 






























MAKE BiG PAY DRILLING 
WATER WELLS 


in House and Barn at even 
temperature Winter or Sum- 
mer at Smal! Cost 


Our Free Drillers’ Book, with 


tion and portable. 
terms. These eT 
good anywhere. KEYSTONE : 
WELE-BORING MACHINE GO Pee 

BEAV ALLS, PA, mmc 4S. Campbell! Ay age 


24 and Madison Street» 
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FARM LIFE SERIES 


Handy Farm Devices 


Compiled and Edited by ROLFE COBLEIGH 


most every conceivable farm 
purpose, including appliances for 
the care of horses, cattle, sheep, 
hogs, poultry and bees; gates, 
fences, appliances for 
the garden, orchard, 
house, barns and out- 
buildings. In every in- 
stance there is a clear, 
complete description 
and a picture showing 
how to make each de- 
vice or thing mentioned. 
It is just the thing for 
the boy or young man 
on the farm, as it will 
turn his mechanical 
abilities in the practical 
direction. Never before has this 
subject been presented in-a way 
so easily understood and made so 
applicable to everyday problems. 


This book contains 288 pages, is handsomely 
in green vellum cloth, library style, 5x7 1- Ao ang 


VERY wide-awake farmer 
wishes to know how to do 
things, not only the best 

way, but the easiest and quickest 
way. This calls for a 
knowledge of handy 
farm devices. There is 
hardly any end to the 
ingenious contrivances 


are handy with tools 
have devised to save 
time, money and labor. 
It is surprising how 
cheap and how easy it 
is to make the things 
that are described in 
this book. There are 
chapters on the farmer’s work- 
shop, the tools he ought to have 
and their uses. Directions are 
given for making things ‘for al- 


Handsomely Bound in Cloth 





printed on fine paper from clean, new type, and is beautifully illustrated, both in the text and with 

oe Le coated paper. ey pt a ae ——. 
prepared especi: our subscribers. surpasses an g that has ever been 

connection with a ion offer, and is a credit to any library. Regular edition sells for $1.50, 


GIVEN UPON REQUEST TO ANY pephartiptnge 


who sends $1.00 in payment for his subscription to THIS JOURNAL for the c eming goer, 1 
nw had except upon payment of ada When tile offer te ssceptes. ne = 
premium can be upon eg itional years’ subscription. This book old 
alone, and can on ily be haa in sect as stated. The book and the 
may be sent to di! 
istered 


letter. A money order costs but a trifie, and may be sent at our risk. Address all orders to 


ORANGE JUDD AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
31S Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





paper 
rent addresses if phe ag Remit by express money order, check, draft or reg- 











Station Head 25 Years 


Friday, June 20, was the day of 
appreciation to Director Charles E. 
Thorne of the Ohio experiment sta- 
tion. From all over the state and 
from other states as well, men and 
women of note made pilgrimages to 
Wooster to honor this great ,agricul- 
tural worker whose fame and repu- 
tation. are known throughout the 
world. Twenty-five years ago he be- 
gan his duties as director of the Ohio 
station, and during all of these years 
he has been the famous man of this 
famous agricultural enterprise. Di- 
rector Thorne has not only built up 
a scientific institution second to none 
other in the United States, but he 
himself has done more to work out 
ways and means for the maintenance 
and fertility of the land than any 
other living American. Indeed, there 
are but two or three men to be 
classed at all with him in the prob- 
lems of soil fertility. His experi- 
ments on maintenance and fertility 
and the rational use of farm ma- 
nures has’ supplied farmers with 
positive information of the utmost 
value, If an estimate might be 
made of the earning power of this 
authority, it would run away up into 
the millions. 

The occasion last week was not only 
a fitting time to look over the station 
work and review the experiments in 
progress, but it was also very fitting 
to express to Director Thorne a 
loving people’s appreciation of the 
notable work that this beloved man 
has done. Addresses were made by 
Gov James M. Cox, Dr W. I. Cham- 
berlain, Hon A. P. Sandles, Prof Alva 
Agee, and others. The exercises of 
the day were fittingly closed with a 
banquet, at which most of those in 
attendance took part, Director Thorne 
has very ably brought together the 
results covering his 25 years in fer- 
tilizer and farm manure work into a 
book under the title of Farm Ma- 
mures, which has just recently been 
published by Orange Judd com- 
pany of New York. ‘The whole phase 
of soil fertility is treated very clearly 
and very conservatively, just as Direc- 
tor Thorne always writes and speaks, 
and the conclusions drawn from his 
work are ably set forth so that every 
man interested in land improvement 
may have at hand a manual and a 
guide,' which not only will bring im- 
mediate results, but start him straight 
in his course of soil improvement. 

So_long as the Ohio station has 
Director Thorne at its head farmers 
may feel certain that nota _ single 
penny of their money paid in taxes 
to this institution will go astray, or 
that a single penny will ever be 
wasted, This is one of the institutions 
of the country that gives 100 cents 
in return for every penny received. 
On this occasion the entire agricul- 
tural world joins in wishing godspeed 
to Director Thorne in his great work 
and in wishing him many many years 
yet in the service of the people and 
of the cause that he loves so well. 





Gold Dollars and Honey Growing 


SEC OHIO AGRI BOARD 


An optimist never commits suicide, 
Plow deep and plant good seed ana 
get a good harvest in any kind of 
‘business. The loss from stacking hay 
in the field will pay 10% interest or 
the cost of hay barn. Annual loss 
from hog cholera is $60,000,000; cost 
of one battleship would eliminate the 
plague. Farming is no longer merely 
muscle and manure. Give to the pro- 
ducer more for his crop and to the 
consumer more for his dollar, and a 
blessing to the commonwealth wilt 
have been wrought. . Tickle dirt with 
brawn and brain and it laughs a 
greater harvest. 

The man who buys an automobile 
before he provides the home with a 
bathtub is not quite a savage. The 
bathtub and toothbrush are medi- 
cine, eradicators, beautifiers, civilizers 
and necessities. To wash off all over 
once in a while is religion. *The corn 
and dirt religion succeeded in pene- 
trating 12 Ohio congressmen and two 
circuit judges, who will each pay the 
expense of one boy from their dis- 
trict to Washington, D C. This is 
common sense mixed with the kind 
of politics that helps everybody. 
More corn and better boys will re- 
sult. The free trip goes to the top- 
moteh corn grower in each district. 
The new agricultural commission bill 
gives each county five, instead of 
four, farmer institutes, or 88 more 
meetings in the state. Over 40,000 
more citizens will be tnstructed, and 
institutes held in many new places. 
Application should be made at once 
by towns and townships that have 
not already done so. Write to the 
©hio department of agriculture for 
information. It’s right to ask for 
what you are helping to pay for. 
Wake up and get your share of the 
state funds, 

Better care of thousands of or- 
chards has created great demand for 


A, P, SANDLES, 


AMONG THE FARMERS | . 


epray material. A new law Will soon 
Tequire the Ohio department to in- 
spect and analyze all brands of 
spraying goods to be licensed, inspect- 
ed and analyzed. Some dealers, to 
meet strong competition, are report- 
ed cutting prices, weakening an 
adulterating, and making this mate- 
rial almost fraudulent. The new law 
is to make more sure the killing of 
bugs and humbugs. In many in- 
stances inferior spray has been used, 
and no benefit received therefrom by 
the tree owner. Such’ experience 
causes him to swear off trying to 
grow fruit. 
Canned Talk from 
The state board otf agriculture is 
seeking to arrange to have Pres Wil- 
son, agricultural experts, farm paper 
editors and other interested parties 
deliver addresses at farmers’ insti- 
tutes, grange meetings and public 
gatherings. The modern talking ma- 
chine makes this possible. Everybody 
is becoming intensely interested in ag- 
riculture. The farmers’ institute is 
more popular and largely attended 
than ever before. Institute officers 
may be given a chance to put the 
president of the United States on 
their program for a _ three-minute 
talk on some important phase of farm 
life. Directors of different experi- 
ment stations could be heard for 
three minutes in boiled-down talks on 
important topics. Many things are 
possible. Moving pictures and stere- 
optican views will be used to add in- 
terest and instruction at these public 
gatherings. A combination of all ag- 
riculturai activities under the new 
agricultural commission bill will 
make many new and better things 
Possible. Applications for new insti- 
tutes should be sent at once, 


Notables 





Farmers’ Institute Men 
CLARENCE METTERS 

The next annual meeting of the 
American association of farmers’ in- 
stitute workers will be held in Wash- 
ington, D C, November 10-12, accord- 
ing to the announcement just made 
by A. P. Sandles, president of the as- 
sociation, Ohio will be largely rep- 
resented at the meeting. Mr Sandles 
was chosen president at the conven- 
tion held last year in Atlanta, Ga. 

Preliminary arrangements are be- 
ing made for the annual apple show 
under the auspices of the Ohio hor- 
ticultural society, to be held in Cleve- 
land in November. 

Thomas Thornberg, one of the most 
prominent apple growers in north- 
eastern Ohio estimates the apple crop 
of the state at only about 25 per cent 
of last year’s crop. His observation 
is that considerable damage was done 
by frosts, especially to orchards on 
the lew ground. 

Inspectors of the Ohio dairy and 
food department claim that many bad 
eggs are being shipped into Ohio by 
West Virginia dealers, They have 
been making rigid investigation in 
southern Ohio and report that Ohio 
dealers generally are candling their 
eggs and shipping good eggs. They 
will continue their inspections, 

Jesse Taylor of Jamestown, head of 
the good roads’ movement in Ohio, 
has been elected general secretary of 
the national highway association of 
Washington, DC. The association is 
boosting a project to improve 50,000 
miles of roads throughout the coun- 
try, seeking federal aid. 





Fruit in this county will be light as 
near as I can ascertain. Apples will 
not be over one-quarter of a full crop. 
The heavy frost -killed nearly all on 
low land and only the hardy on north- 
ern apples survived. There will not 
be a full crop of peaches and pears. 
As a whole this county will have to 
look to ouside producers for a good 
amount of such things.—[C. N. G., 
Cuyahoga Falls, O., 

Alfalfa Fever High—The alfalfa 
fever in Champaign Co is high this 
spring as the county has proved to be 
one of the best locations for alfalfa 
growing in the state. Land will rap- 
idly increase in value as a_ result. 
Wheat is looking fine, oats average, 
but corn backward. Milk cows sell- 
ing from $75 to $100 ea, and hard to 
find at that. Pigs and feeders are 
searce and very high. Fruit dam- 
aged by frost, but enough left yet 
for home consumption. Many farm- 
ers buying autos this spring. Much 
dissatisfaction over wool prices, 

Ashtabula Assessors’ Report—Ashta- 
bula Co ranks first as a dairy county 
among the SS counties in Ohio, The 
assessors reported 972 dairies of which 
Conneaut had 207, Gallons milk sold 
for family - :e was 20,434,978; lbs but- 
ter 509,853. Butter made in the cream- 
eries reported 80,250,’ cheese 824,014 
lbs. The assessors found only 78 beef 
cattle in the county, but found the 
total of all cattle to be 25,518, of 
which number 18,577 were milch cows. 
The number milch cows in Jefferson 
township was 677, Lenox 563, Morgan 
615, Dorset 636, Monroe 897, Pierpont 
765, Plymouth 427, Austinburg 1060. 
Wheat crop of 1912 was approximate- 
ly 85,755 bus from 6429 acres, rye 8472 


92 


bus from 581 acres, buckwheat 91,523 


bus from. 3916 acres, oats 1,023,241 
from 27,761 acres, corn 514,535 from 
15,683 acres, acres of silage 6560, ‘po- 
tatoes 379,196 bus from 38618 acres, 
65,858 tons hay from 52,608 acres, 3256 
tons clover from 2167 acres, 13 tons 
alfalfa from 5 acres, 

To Make Money Have a Specialty— 
Wayne Co is famous for its potatoes. 
It is said that tubers from that county 
will command a tew centS more a 
bu in eastern markets because of 
their superior cooking qualities. The 
business centers principally about 
Smithville and Wooster. A. C. Ram- 
seyer is one of the successful growers, 
Each year he plants 35 to 40 acres in 
potatoes. He practices a three-year 
rctation, potatoes, wheat, clover. 
His average annual yield is in the 
neighborhood of 150 bus an acre His 
yield was obtained a few years 


best 


2 


pretty good condition and with pretty 
fair stands of corn, but much of the 
oats is poor and weedy. Hay is do- 
ing fairly well. Carpenters. cannot 
begin to keep up with Work wanted to 
be done, The Van Wert Co alfalfa 
campaign was a great success. Quite 
a lot of oats marketed about May 31 
to June 5 mostly at 36c, some 35c. Tne 
crop is now practically marketed, 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Little Fruit—Crops have been look- 
“ing very badly in Mason Co on acs 
count of cold weather, Corn and mel- 
ons were hurt by frost June 10. The 
prospects for them are very poor. Po- 
tatoes are doing fairly well. Wheat 
is heading up nicely, but is short and 
thin. On account of meadows being 














Director Thorne Has Served Ohio a Quarter Century 


ago from. a 6-acre tract that averaged 
351 bus an acre. The same year a 
13-acre field made about 300 bus to 
the acre. He plants, cultivates and 
harvests his crop by machinery. His 
potatoes go at once from the field to 
the car; he does not store any. For 
the last few seasons he has been de- 
pending on northern grown _ seed. 
This year he bought 600 bus of Mich 
grown Rural New Yorkers. At pres- 
ent he is growing but one variety. 
Wasted on Fertilizers—“A 
deal of the money spent for 
commercial fertilizers every year is 
wasted,” said M. A. Bachtell of the 
Ohio col of agri before a crowd of 
farmers recently. ‘Commercial fer- 
tilizers are a good thing, but the 
trouble is that the farmer:either does 
not get the right kind of fertilizer 
for his land or does not get the worth 
of his money. Many farmers buy 
nitrogen when they would better raise 
it in the form of clover. Others pur- 
chase a so-called ‘complete’ fertilizer, 
paying much more a pound for the 
plant food than if the three ingre- 
dients were purchased separately and 
mixed at home.” A great many farm- 
ers will soon be buying fertilizer and 
applying it on their wheat ground, 
In order to help these men get the 
best results from the money they 
spend for fertilizer, the college has 
arranged to send Mr Bachtell to va- 
rious communities during Aug and 
Sept to give advice in purchasing fer- 
tilizers, and to demonstrate. home 
mixing. In order to secure this as- 
sistance, which is free, simply write 
to A, 
ture, 
Oats Marketed—Frost on mornings 
June. 9-10 in Van Wert 
Co did considerable damage _ to 
corn. Rye in. blossom. and some 
tender exposed truck, Farmers are 
getting cornfields mostly worked into 


Money 
great 


at Columbus, O, 


of 


B. Graham, college of agricul- 


destroyed by the flood farmers are 
sowing a big acreage of cowpeas, Pas- 
tures are very poor and cattle doing 
only fairly well, ghere will be litte 
fruit. 

Berries’ Plentiful—Weather very 
cool in Putnam Co ,for June and 
work is progressing nicely. Some real 
estate changing hands, Several farm- 
ers are building new barns. Apples, 
peaches and cherries are almost a 
failure, but berries will be plentiful. 
Hay crop was cut short by drouth in 
May. Horses and cows are high, 
calves and pigs in great demand, pigs 
$4 ea at six weeks old. Butter is 25c 
p lb, eggs 20c, young chicks 18c, old 
hens lic. 

Potatoes at Their Best—Weather 
has been very cool for June in Pleas- 
ants Co. Wheat is looking very well. 
The weather has been cool for corn, 
but the stand is good and it has a 
good color. Potatoes are at their best 
for the time of year. Meadows and 
grass are making rapid growth, The 
high water recently was over some 
corn in the low bottoms, Oil inter- 
ests continue to keep up. New wells 
and good ones coming in every week. 
The refinery for oil continues to make 
strides toward completion each week. 

Early Wheat Harvest—Good butter 
is selling readily at 25c p lb, eggs 15c 
p doz and hens 12%c p Ib in Grant 
Co. Roads are dry and dusty and the 
drouth may. soon be noticed to affect 
the growing crops, although no harm 
is done yet. The Keystone lumber 
company has bought large tracts of 
lumber in Grant Co. Preparations 
are being made to get it out. The 
officers of the é6mpaiy Say that it 
will take them at least five years to 
get it out., The wheat crop_is good 
and the harvest will be on early. Live 
stock is scarce and high. Lambs are 
selling for 6c p lb, hogs 8c and other 
stock in proportion, 1 
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Legislative and Other Activities 
*Members of the educational come 
mission ap)ointed by Gov Cox to in- 
vestigate the schools of Ohio declare 


that the rural schools are pitiably de- 
ficient and that state funds have gone 


to other cities and towsn rather than 
to country places, Under the method 
of levying and collecting the state 


educational tax each coun:y pays into 
the state treasury abeut one-third oia 





mill based on valuation. Tae siate dis- 
tributes to each county a sum whieh 
was fixed last year :-at 42 an «nurmer- 
ated pupil. The rural schools have 
decreased in enumeration and thereby 
lost to the city and town schools, 
wh.cn have gained in enumeration. 
A pleasant coincidence occurred 1 
the tamily of Prof S. K. Mardis oO 
was for a number of ycars yinecied 
with the office of state school commis- 
sioner. Twenty years ago on June 
17 he was graduated from Ohio uni- 
versity. This year his daughter grad- 
uated from the college of music at 
Ohio university, and his son from 
North*high school at Columbus, 
Rumors of referendums and initia- 
tive measures are rife. Sec of State 
Graves will tblish the arguments 
and against the measures and each 


side is limited to 300 words to present 
arguments. The Bigelow law provides 
for only one side being presented, but 
as the amendment provides for both 
Gov Cox will appoint persons to pre- 


sen the arguments on both sides of 
the measures going to referendum. 
Sec Graves will print all the referen- 


gums in one pamphlet. The constitu- 
tion provides that a copy shall be 
mailed to every elector. As there are 
1,200,000 voters in the state and rural 
districts and many towns have nv 
system of registration, this will be 
impossible. It is said that local com- 
mittees will be supplied and that vot- 
ing booths will have a 
Pamphlets will be handed voters when 
they come up to vote on the questions, 
The state appropriated $50,000 te 
carry on a campaign of education. As 
the printing will come under the state 
contract there will be no extra charge 
for that, 

The labor unions will aid Gov Cox 
in his campaign in suppport of the 
Green workman’s compensation 
measure. It is expected that they will 
vote solidly to support all the gover- 


nor’s measures that will be refer- 
ended. ‘ 
The state board of administration 


will have four important places to fill 
which were created by the last legis- 
lature. Each will have charge of a 
separate department. The following 
are wanted: An expert to head the 
bureau of juvenile research for look- 
ing after delinquent children; A su- 
pervisor of dietetics to have charge of 
the means of the various institutions; 
a chief agriculturist to have charge 
af the state farms connected with 
hospitals and prisons; a storekeeper to 
have charge of a central supply estab- 
dishment fo all institutions under the 
gtate board of administration, 





Millionaire’s Farmer’ Club 


The so-called farmers’ club, which 
has become famous in Pennsylvania 
for its lavish entertainments, recently 
enjoyed the hospitality of Farmer 
George F. Baer, president of the Phil- 
adelphia and Reading railway at his 
“bungalow” near Reading. This cozy 
place is on the edge of Mr Baer’s 
model dairy farm with its herd of re- 
markable Holstein cattle, One of the 
cows made a record of 40 quarts of 
milk a day. The club which origi- 
nally had 20 members has dwindled 
to seven prominent citizens of the Key- 


stone state, Each one is rated as a 
millionaire. Besides Mr Baer they 
are: I. Donald Canreron of Harris- 


burg, ex-United States senator, and E. 
L. Stotesbury, Randolph Ellis, James 
Logan Fisher, Clement B. Newbold,-v. 
C. Harrison and Effingham B. Morris, 
well-known bankers of Philadelphia. 

According to the rules of the club, 
each member must be a farm owner, 
and have a knowledge of the manage- 
ment of farms, although he need not 
have been born on a farm nor have 
handled a plow. It is doubtful if any 
member ever did a day’s farm work in 


his life, but it can be said for each 
one that he is deeply intefested in 
everything that will conduce to the 


continual success and prosperity of 
the farming interests. Ex-Senator 
Cameron is probably the largest land- 
owner,-as he has large farms in the 
best agricultural sections of Dauphin, 
Lancaster and York counties. He 
spends the greater part of every sum- 
stral estate in Lanca»- 


mer on his anc 
ter county, where he raises much to- 
bacco, 

Mr Baer was born in Somerset 
county, where in the “slashes’’ of the 
Turkeyfoot district he rode to the 
mill like the renowned Henry Clay. 
Messrs Stotesbury, Ellis, Fisner 








bold, Harrison and Morris re 
their early training in the vicinity of 
Philadelphia, and are the owners of 
beautiful farms within a few miles of- 
that city. 

Of course, there were other guests 
at the dinner—men owning or brought 





large supply. 









up on farms; but now occupying dis- 
tinguished positions in the business 
world—jurists, lawyers, doctors, bank- 
ers and merchants, Gov Tener was 
there, and Justice Brown of the su- 
preme court, also ex-Attorney-Gen 
Hensel and Judges Holt and Ward of 
New York. Then Mr Baer’s four sons- 
in-law were in attendance, and helpeu 
to do the honors. 

The Paer fa:m adjoins the extensive 
grounds of the Berkshire country club, 


some of the members of which like- 
wise enjoyed the presence of the 
farmers’ club, and discussed such 


questions as the best feeds for cattle, 
how to increase the production of 
milk, the value of haying vetch as a 
cover crop in th» orchard, how to free 
pastures of garlic, and how, to secure 
the best markeis and biggest 
for everything that can be produced 
on the farm. 


School Boy and His Corn 


GEORGE C, WILSON, LICKING COUNTY, O 


HE scho 1 I attend and where I 
study agriculture is in Newton 


township, Licking county, O., 


prices 





My acre was ih corn in 1911, 
sown in rye in the fall of 1911, 
pastured in the spring of L)N12 


and broke up May » 1912. It 

















George W. Wilson 


was plowed 8 inches deep. Being 
second .bottom, somewhat sandy, ii 
was easy to prepare. The ground, put 
in good condition, was planted May 
21 with -a check rower, rows being 3 
feet, 4 inches apart, with Reid’s Yel- 
low Dent selected by myself from 20 
show ears which my father gave me. 


Upon testing I found every grain 
grew. It came up with four stalks to 
a hill. The birds took some of it; 


and I replauted May 29. 

On June 4, I applied a mixture of 
hen droppings with a 1-8-4 fertilizer 
pulverized together, putting a hand- 
ful or two around each hill of corn; 
harrowed the corn with drag harrow 
on June 5 and plowed on June 8 with 
a two-horse, six-shovel cultivator, 
close and deep; repeated on June 13 
crosswise after thinning out and hoe- 
ing. I plowed on Jene 24 and plowed 
the last time, shallow and away from 
the corn on Juiy & The corn was 
blown down scme in July and dam- 
aged by the storm 

My corn was husked on December 
5; the twc men appcinted by the com- 
missioners. found I had 12414 bush 
els; but by weighing 100 pounds of 
ear corn and shelling it I had 88% 


pounds of shelied corn, giving 131.7 
bushels of shelled corn on my acre. 
When husking and hauling it, I s2- 


lected my 10 show ears, sending them 
to Lima and took the prize at the 
state corn show, which was the silver 
trophy cup. In selecting my 10 ears 
of show corn I was very particular to 
get a good grain rather than to get 
a nice ear, as the important poim is 
in the vitality of an ear of corn. Lee 
D. Brooke is my teacher and Mr J. 
R. Clark is our supervisor of agricul- 
tural education. 





Eastern Pennsylvania Farm News 
OLIVER D. SCHOCK, PENNSYLVANIA 


Col Harry C. Trexler of Allentown 
sold 25 head of stall-fed beef cattle 
to the local market at an average 
price of $150 a head. They cost $50 
a head last fall. Others who fed 
steers made almost equally as large 
gains. Progressive farming is profit- 
able and the average farmer has 
realized the advantages of a change. 

Grangers are discussing good roads, 
and the proposition of ‘the state to 





(AMONG |THE, FARMERS 





the 
Gov Tener is an advocat 
of better roads and a strong defender 


borrow $50,000,000 
highways. 


to improve 


of all things calculated to enhance 
agricultural prosperity. Good roads, 
rural free mail. delivery, improved 
farm homes, etc, characterize condi- 
tions in eastern Pennsylvania in a 
most remarkable degree. 

A total of 2300 boys have entered 


the corn contest in Cambria county. 
The county superintendent of public 
instruction is the sponsor for the 
good work thus inaugurated. The 
state college supplied the seed corn. 
Two varieties were planted—t”) Day 
Yellow Dent and 75 Day Flint, the 
latier being especially well adapted 
to the high altitude of that section. 


Similar corn contests are in progress 
in many other counties of Pennsyl- 
vania this season. 

Jefferson county will have no fair 
this year, largely due to the fact that 
the county is now a coal producing 
section, and thus agriculture has been 
relegated to second place. Neighbor- 
ing fairs will reap the benefit, as the 
farmers themselves have not lost in- 
terest in the value of a live exhibition. 

The hay crop of eastern Pennsyl- 
vania is now, being housed. In many 
localities the yield is only 30% of an 
average crop. The price of the sur- 
plus crop of unsold old hay has al- 
ready been advanced by reason of 
this year’s unexpected shortage. 


Celebrates F iftieth Anniversary 








At the celebration in Wheeling™ast 
week of West Virginia's 50th anniver- 
sary, a feature was the exposition at 
the state fair grounds of the state’s 
progress agriculturally, industrially 
and educationally. Due to the splen- 
did efforts of H. E, Williams, state 
commissioner in agriculture, and As- 
‘sistant Wallman the agricultural! dis- 
play was the only one in readiness on 


Monday. On that day as well as dur- 
ing the rest of the week it was the 
center of interest. The exhibit occu- 


pied the whole west wing of the «x- 
position building. On one wall were 
color scenes of orchards and farms in 
the state, Below these were stuffed 
birds in their native West Virginia 
fields, and on a shelf was a display of 
state minerals, including stones, clays 
and coal. On the opposite side were 
grains, grasses and soils in glass 
cases and jars. In the center was a 
wool display furnished by S. E. Gist 
of Wellsburg, president of the Tri- 
State wool growers’ association. 

The remainder of the exposition 
building was occupied by Wheeling 
merchants. The state’s educational 
exhibit occupied the whole of the 
horticultural building. Especially in- 
teresting were the displays of the 
manual training and the domestic 
science departments, showing the 
handiwork of the boys and girls, The 
display of West Virginia university, 
Showing the work of the students 
there caused much favorable com- 
ment. Various wood and metal turn- 
ings, drawings and paintings were on 
display. On the south side of the hall 
were the exhibits of the public schools 
of Huntington, Charelston, Parkers- 
burg, Grafton, Fairmont, the normal 
schools and other institutions. 








BOTH GAINED 
Man and Wife Fatten on Grape-Nuts 





The notion that meat is necessary 
for real strength and the foundation 
of solid flesh is now no longer as 
prevalent as formerly. 


Excessive meat eaters are usually 
Sluggish a part of the time because 
they are not able to fully digest their 
food, and the undigested portion is 
changed into what is practically a 
kind of poison that acts upon the 
bleod and nerves, thus getting all 
through the system. 


“I was a heavy meat eater,” writes 
an Iils man, “and up to two years 
ago, was in very poor health. I suf- 
fered with indigestion so that I only 
weighed 95 pounds. 

“Then I heard about Grape-Nuts 
food and decided to try it. My wife 
laughed at me at first, but when I 
gained to 125 pounds and felt so fine, 
she thought she would eat Grape- 
Nuts too. Now she is fat and well 
and has gained 40 pounds. We never 
have indigestion any more and seldom 
feel the desire for meat. 


“A neighbor of ours, 68 years old, 
was troubled with indigestion for 
years, and was a heavy meat eater. 
Now since he has been eating Grape- 
Nuts regularly, he says he is well and 
never has indigestion. 

“I could name a lot of persons who 
have rid themselves of indigestion by 
changing from a heavy meat diet to 
Grape-Nuts.” “There’s a _~- Reason.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read the little book, 
“The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 








SANDWICH 


money maker 


Press 


solid steel 


Motor 


Puts you—or your boys—in the big 
growing i ot Satins bers 


business 


Our special terms to responsible p 
start with little money. And 
profits. Unless we knew the 
you stacks of ready cash, we could not sell 


Gas ine on Same 
Here’s the most complete hay hi 
existence. Full power is driven 
press by Peavy Reel roller chain. 
with slipping its. Gas i 
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The Sandwich has a simple ti 
and a big feed opening. A 
Bouts every ordinary press 
25 tons are an every j 
often 30 to 40. 
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It pays to bale your hay in 


DEDERICK’S 


STANDARD 


Baling Presses 


P. K. DEDERICK’S SONS, 
43 Tivoli St., Albany, N. Y. 














CANVAS 


HAYCOCK ‘overs 


Stack, Wagon, Truck, Threshing 
Machine and Binder Covers. 
Either plain or waterproofed. 


Montgomery-Washburn Co., Migrs. 
Saugerties, N. Y. 

















HAY CAPS 


Stack, implement, wagon and farm covers. 
Waterproof or plain canvas. Plant-bed cloth; 
waterproof sheeting; canvas goods. Tents, etc. 


HENRY DERBY 
453 A, St. Paul’s Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 














Gearless Churn and 
Butter Worker 
(All Bizes) 

For Farm, Dairy 

and Creamery. 

Cream Separators 
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A Marvelous Revelation 


Of new facts, new circumstances, new influences, 
new conditions, new prospects, which are pregnant 
with unlimited possibilities to all business, agri- 
culture and banking. 

The only book that covers all these new phases 
in the light of practical experience and scientific 
knowledge up to the close of 1912 is 


CO-OPERATIVE 
FINANCE 


By HERBERT MYRICK 


It sets forth the American monetary method for 
the American people, including people's national 
co-operative banks, and national land mortgage 
banks in each state. 

Written in a style pleasing, graphic, clear; the 
new situation is made so interesting all can grasp 
its details. Fascinating as a novel, reliable as @ 


text book. 
A Notable Piece of Book-Making 
The COMPLETE work consists of 8 paris, 


41 Chapters, over 50 titles, nearly 450 sub-titles, 
137 illustrations (inserts on plate paper). 


Many Pictures in Color 


An INDEX of 2000 references. 
PAGES—Each of its 366 generous pages ia 
7 by 9% inches (magazine size) 
PAPER—Fine quality, soft finish, easy on 
eye, not heavy. ad 
BINDING—The COMPLETE WORK is sub- 
stantially bound in cloth and beards, green 
color, stamped in gold. PRICE $2.50 NET. 
ABRIDGED EDITION substantially bound 
fn heavy paper covers, effective design on 
front in gold and black. Price 3! NET. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Pu 





Headquarters Book Dept., 315 Fourth Avenue, New Y. 
This book setts at sight. . 
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Fertilizing Apple Orchards 


The experiments of the Pennsylva- 
hia experiment station ‘have shown 
that the fertility needs of an orchard 
may be the most important check on 
production. Variations in fertiliza- 
tion alone have resulted in average 
differences ranging from 50 to 460 
bushels an acre annually for the past 
four or five years, depending on the 
experiment. These results were ac- 
companied by similur differences in 
the growth and general vigor of the 
trees. 

A recent 
Stewart indicates 


[12] 


bulletin by Prof J. P. 
brietly the methods 
and conditions under which some of 
these results have been obtained. It 
outlines a simple method of determin- 
ing whether or not similar results can 
be secured in any particular orchard. 
It also considers the total plant food 
requirements of a productive orchard, 
and indicates the more important ef- 
fects that follow the application of 
the various fertilizer elements, 

The total plant-food draft of a ma- 
ture and active orchard is greater 
than that of a 25-bushel crop of 
wheat in every important constituent 
except phosphorus. It practically 
inevitable, therefore, that sooner or 
later the output will be reduced or 
off seasons will be developed in any 
productive orchard because of a lack 
of sufficient plant food. 

Mineral Requirements of Trees 

The mineral requirements of wood 
are comparatively low. This largely 
accounts for the fact that young trees 
usually do not muke a profitable 
sponse to fertilizer applications, 
though they frequently respond 
to manure or to other methods 
conserving moisture. 

The relative amounts of the various 
food elements required by the other 
parts of the apple plants are also 
interest, but as a rule they not es- 
pecially reliable bases for making 
fertilizer applications. The latter 
best determined experimentally, 
there seems to be very little relation 
between the response and the total 
chemical requirements of the trees. 

Applications of nitrogen and phos- 
phates and also of manure have been 
very beneficial in the Johnston and 
the Brown orchards. In those or- 
chards, potash has been of little or 
no service. These results are re- 
versed at the present time in the 
Tyson orchard, fa¥ yields are 
concerned. 

The time required for results to ap- 
pear has been surprisingly short in 
all cases where fertilization “has 
proved to be really needed. In such 
cases, both the value of fertilization 
and the kinds needed were clearly 
evident by the middle of the second 
season, and no material changes have 
occurred since. 

Small Fertilizers Fail 

Neither acid phosphate nor ‘‘floats” 
when applied alone, have resulted in 
any important benefit. We are there- 
fore “completing” the fertilization of 
their plats by the addition of nitro- 
gen and potash, in order to test fur- 
ther their relative values as carriers 
of phosphorus for trees. 

Lime also has failed in 
though it may have some value in 
aiding growth. In addition, it may 
have some direct value in facilitating 
the growth of leguminous intercrops, 
and also in correcting a possible toxic 
action. possessed by the basic radicals 
of a number of salts, some of which 
are present in commercial nutrients. 

At present the high-grade sulphate 
in our experiments is showing no su- 
periority over the muriate as a car- 
rier of potash, but the reverse is 
usually true. Lower cost and easier 
handling therefore give the latter the 
preference, It is possible that the 
low-grade sulphate, or the 24% ‘“‘dou- 
ble-manure salt,” as it is often called 
commercially, may be _ superior on 
account of its magnesia content, but 
this has not been fully demonstrated. 

The influence of proper fertilization 
is not transient. The gains from it 
have been greater in the sixth and 
last year of some of our experiments 
than at any time before. In one case, 
these gains have exceeded 1100 bush- 
ele an acre. Where the crops of the 
full years are not too high, the yields 
usually have been greatly steadied by 
proper fertilization. 

Acts Like Commercial Fertilizer 

In all our experiments the action of 
manure has proved to be practically 
identical with that of a commercial 
fertilizer rich in nitrogen and phos- 
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phorus. Their successes and failures 
have coincided with but two excep- 
tions, and in thosé cases moisture 
rather than plant food was apparent- 
ly the controlling factor. The com- 
mercial nitrates and blood have acted 
more quickly than the manure, and 
the potash in the latter has appar- 
ently been less effective than that in 
the commercial forms, 

In general, the influences that have 
materially increased the yields have 
increased the growth. This 
true generally, unless either occurs 
to an abnormal extent. The phos- 
phates seem to be a partial exception 
to this rule, and mild injuries 
may stimulate yield at the 
growth. 

Manure 
fertilizing 
a sistent 
size of the 
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fruit. This 

ussociated with their fav 
tions toward ivailable 
which is the chief determiner 
size. Above a rather indefinite 
however, the size of the 
tree becomes the dominant 
on fruit size. Proper thinning 
moisture conservation, therefore, 
the most important means of improv- 
ing the average size of fruit. 

Color of Fruit Due to Light 
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apples cannot be 
materially by any kind of 
applications, though potash 
Phosphates may be of 
assistance. These colors 
dependent upon sunlight 


colors in 
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genera! fertilizer can be modified and 
directly adapted to the actual needs 
of any orchard. 


Terminal Markets in View 


At the recent mayor’s conference in 
Binghamton, N Y, each mayor was in- 
vited to tell of his city’s greatest need. 
Mayor Thomas H,. O'Neill of Auburn 
came out emphatically for Sunday 
baseball for the working man and de- 
clared that his city’s greatest need is 
noninterfercnce with the rights of the 
people, All the mayors were unani- 
mous in the opinion that there 
pressing need for more nearly 
assessments, Cyrus C. Miller, 
man of New York city market com- 
mission and president of the borough 
the Bronx, spoke on What the city 
can do to reduce the cost of living. 
His opinion is that the problem is 
mainly one of distribution. The. fol- 
lowing paragraphs are quoted from 
his address: 

The city can help to cut the cost of 
the nece of life by providing 
terminal markets; by supervising and 
inspecting the marketing so that the 
interests of all are safeguarded; by 
state giving publicity to market condi- 
tions so that the people can market 
mcre-intelligently; by educating our 
youth to the dignity and importance 
of agriculture, and by aiding nearby 
farmers to improve. productions and 
to market their goods advanta- 
geously. 

As tar as the retail distribution is 
concerned, the greatest service the 
city can perform is to give the retailer 
adequate wholesale-markets where he 
can buy his food cheaply and to give 
him the benefit of its studies into 
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Sometimes the Best of Farmers Will Turn a Cuitead Disenes 


and maturity, with the latter 

ring preferably on _the 

picking, open pruning, light soils, sod 

culture and mildly injurious sprays, 

therefore, tend to increase the reds 

in fruits, while opposite conditions 

decrease them. 
The retarding 

enous fertiiizers 


influence of nitrog- 
or manure on col- 
or makes it advisable to use them 
freely on some of the red varieties, 
especially those in which the color 
comes on rather tardily, such as the 
York Imperial. On the lighter soils, 
or in localities with the longer grow- 
ing seasons, this precaution is less 
important. 
In one experiment, no 
tilization has yet shown a profitable 
response, and in two others such, re- 
sponses have come only from manure 
and mulches. It evident, therefore, 
that the actual fertilization of a given 
orchard js sill largely a local prob- 
lem. It is possible, however, to in- 
dicate the more prominent character- 
istics of orchards in need of fertili- 
zation, and to formulate a_ general 
ertilizer, based on present experimen- 
tal results, that may be used in such 
orchards until more definite local 
data can be secured. 
Applying Nitrates 
Present evidence indicates that the 
nitrates, or other specially soluble 
plant foods, are best applied some- 
what after the fruit has set. In ad- 
dition to greater effectiveness, this 
delay enables the rate of application 
to be varied somewhat in accord with 
the amount of fruit set, making the 
applications heavier when the crop 
is heavy and vice versa. In the long 
run, this plan should steady the yields 
and get maximum benefits from the 
fertilization applied. 
_ The general fertilizer we are now 
recommending is a combination car- 
rying about 30 pounds of actual ni- 
trogen, 50 pounds of actual phosphoric 
acid, and 25 to 50 pounds of actual 
potash. These are the amounts an 
acre for bearing trees. Only where 
potash is known to be needed, should 
the larger amount be used. This 
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After Fruit Sets 


table methods of retailing in oth- 
Retailing is the most ex- 
pensive link in the chain of distribu- 
tion. The retailer adds 15% to the 
cost of food for delivery alone. Con- 
Sumers must be made to realize how 
high they pay for this service, 

It seems to me that it would pay 
every city to make, tirough some des- 
ignated official or board,’ a careful 
study of the sources and distribution 
of its food supply. On the basis of 
such a study practical improvements 
could be worked off. 

The consumers, as a class, are the 
least intelligent in their efforts to 
bring about better conditions, because 
they are necesi«rily unorganized and 
are slow to check extravagant habits, 


Market Conference Report Ready 


The report of the first conference 
on marketing and farm credits held 
in Chicago, April 8-10, ’13, is now 
ready for distribution. It contains 
in full all the addresses presented at 
this remarkable meeting and a full 
stenographic report of the discussions. 
A complete list of the accredited dele- 
gates is included for reference. With- 
out doubt this is a most comprehen- 
sive presentation of the important 
problems connécted with the market- 
ing and distribution of farm crops, 
and the institution of a farm credit 
system. The best thought of the 
leaders in all educational and indus- 
trial lines is set forth in a most inter- 
esting way. 

The book should be in the hands 
of every producer and every con- 
sumer and every reference library in 
the United States and Canada. With- 
out doubt the program presented at 
this conference was the most thought- 
ful and most carefully considered in 
the history of similar gatherings. The 
best informed and the brightest mén 
in the country were in attendance and 
took an active part in the discussions. 
These proceedings will be a splendid 
help to everyone interested, and who is 
not? The report can be secured by 
sending $1 to the secretary of the first 
conference on marketing and farm 
credits, 1408 Steger Bldg, Chicago. 


At Pittsburg, potatoes 35c p bu, 
parsley 30c p doz, asparagus 65e, spin- 
ach } p bu, beets 50c p doz, cher- 
ries a4 p cra, strawberries 3, W/W@ 4, 
No 2 yellow corn 68e p bu, oats 46%. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GBADES WITH COMPARISONS 


Wheat, -—Corn—, Cate, 
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The Chicago market recently quoted 
No 2 red winter wheat up to $1.05 p 
bu. July has been selling at Y1@ 
“S%c, with Sept at about the same 
range, Dec commanding a premium 
over the other two months of 1@2ec, 
No 1 northern is quoted at 93% U5c. 
Late June found corn on track sell- 

at Chicio at 62@t3%c for No 2 
mixed, No 2 yellow about the same fig- 
ure; the same for No 2 white, July de- 
livery commanded no premium over 
late June, nor did Sept, Dec showing a 
discount of 1@ 2c. 

Crop advices relative to the oats 
crop have not been entirely favorable 
and prices advanced on oats for im- 
mediate delivery, and also for delivery 
#e-July, Sept and Dec. Standard oats 
in Chicago sold_around 43c p bu, July 
10G@42%c, Sept and Dec 40@43%c, 

Quality largely governs the price of 
barley, screenings —nd fed barley sell- 
ing at 32@55c p bu, while bright, 
plump, clean, round barley is quoted 
at about tic, although very little is 
offe red for sale, Feed and export bar- 
ley not in extra good condiiton, 50@ 
D5e, malting grades 56@ Gite, 

Timothy quotations have 
of late about 30c p 100 lbs, that for 
Sept delivery being quoted around 
$4.90 for the poorest offered, with 
some sales made up to 5. 
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Live Stock Trade Looking Up 
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Nine-dollar cattle and hogs 
lambs are playing a return 
ment on the market boards, and there 
is keen demand for the top quality 
articles at these high prices. A few 
weeks back when the 
was charged with tariff agitation and 
the farmer in many cases believed 
tariff making by congress would un- 
make his long-established prosperity, 
such prices did not appear probable 
this summer.’ Cheap corn had meant 
heavy feeding of all classes of live 
stock. A world of roughage was held 
on the farms last winter and this 
spring and everything in the meat 
animal category had access to heavy 
feeding. This meant an oversup ly 
for the demands, 

The whole market map 
a brighter appearance now 
has been dispelled, and there 
ent in the trade a bullish sen:..ment, 
which many close observers declare 
is well founded. Barring unforseen 
developments in the industrial and 
financial world, which would mean 
crippled business and stringent money, 
live stock shortage will in the next 
few months assert its influence on 
prices-te an extent which would once 
again establish the $10 steer, the #9. 0 
hog and $9 lamb. 

At New York, Monday, 
There were 51 cars of cattle 
calves on sale, Steers were 
just about steady; choice fat, dry-fed 
bulls steady; others slow to 10@1 5c 
lower; thin cows steady; medium te 
choice fat cows slow to 1c lower; the 
yards were not quite cleared. Calves 
were in fair demand, but easier, with 
good to choice veals 25c lower; but- 
termilk calves 0c lower; the pens 
were cleared, Steers averaging 1003 
to 1525 Ibs sold at $7.85@9 p 100 lbs, 
including 15 cars of Pa, 1024 to 1525 
lbs, at the range, 6 cars of Va, 1003 te 
1320 Ibs, 8@8.70, car of O, 1233 to 1292 
lbs, 7.90@8.50. Bulls sold at 5.50@ 
8.10, cows at 3.50@6.75, veals 7.50 
11, culls 7, buttermilk calves 5.5 a 
6.57%, mixed calves 6.50@8.50. 

Sheep declined sharply on Wednes- 
day last, with mixed sheep and weth- 
ers selling 25@50c lower, and ewes 
strong 25c lower; prices further de- 
clined 25@35c before. the close of the 
week, Lambs dropped 15@25c last 
Tuesday, and dropped 10c more on 
Wednesday; on Thursday the market 
broke 35c, and there was on Friday a 
further slump of 40c, with a large 
number unsold; the finish on Satur- 
day was steady for best; slow to lower 
for others. The selling range for the 
week was: Sheep (ewes) $3.25@5.25, 
mixed and wethers 4.65@6, culls 2@ 
3.50, lambs 6.75@9, yearlings 5@7.50. 

Today there were 6S cars of stock 
on sale». The heavy receipts caused 
a further break in the lamb market’ 
of 50c; sheep were also easier; a large 
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June 28, 1913 


business was transacted, but the pens 
were not cleared. Common to choice 
lambs sold at $6@7.50 p 100 lbs, com- 
mon to prime ewes and mixed sheep 
at 8@4.75, cull sheep 2.50, a car of 
prime wethers 5.30. Top price for Va 
lambs 7.50, for Tenn and Ky lambs 
7.50,°for Pa do 7.25, for W Va 7.50, 
for O 6.50. Hogs fell off 10@15c¢ on 
Wednesday; made a partial recovery 
on Friday, closing steady. Today 
there were 3 cars on sale. Prices were 
well sustained; and heavy to light 
hogs sold at 9.10@9.20 p 100. Ibs, 
roughs 7,754 8. 
The 

There has 


Horse Market 

been a fair- demand at 
New York for chunks and drafters the 
past week at last quotations, “Work 
horses and drivers well seasoned still 
met with a good inquiry at. steady 
prices, Old second-hand horsts not 
wanted. 

At Buffalo, receipts of cattle Mon- 
Gay numbered 5000, with market slow 
and lower for all grades. Choice heavy 
steers sold up to $8.90, butcher steers 
T@8.50, butcher c ows DMG T, stock- 
ers and feeders 5@ 7.50. Hog receipts 
numbered 16,000, with mixed selling 
generally at 8.90, pigs 9.10, other 
grades 9, Receipts of sheep and lambs 
numbered 5000, with market steady. 
Spring lambs were quotable at 7@7.50, 
yearlings 5.50@6, wethers 4.75@5, 
ewes 3.50@4.25 

At Pittsburg, SO 
received Monday 
shade highe r. 
to $8.7 ‘ 5 Dp 100 lbs, 


ears of cattle were 
with the market a 
Choice steers sold up 
medium 8,15@8.35, 
oxen 5@7, bulls 5@7.75, cows 4@7, 
heifers 5.50@8, bologna cows 3.75@ 
4.75. Receipts of hogs were 50 double 
decks, with heavy weights quotable up 
to 8.80, heavy mixed S.S5@S8.90, me- 
diums, heavy and light Yorkers a..d 
pigs 8.85@9, The sheep market was 
lower, with arrivals amounting to 40 
» decks, She ep were quotable at 
_clippe d lambs 3@6, spring 
jambs 5@7. Receipts of calves num- 
bered 1000, ranging from 8@10.50, 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will eell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock 
From these country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. 
When sold-in a small way to retailers 
or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured, 

Eggs 

At New York, market prices are 
well sustained high grade fresh 
receipts, Most of the supply, however, 
shows little improvement in values. 
The market on ungraded current re- 
ceipts ranges between 18@19%c p 
doz. Fresh-gathered extras are quot- 
able up to 24c, firsts 22e, near by 
white 26c, brown 24%c. 


Fresh Fruits 


Hard freeze of May 10 and 11 did 
great damage to all fruit through 
this county. Probably not more than 
25% of a crop of strawberries, cher- 
ries, plums, peaches and pears will 
be harvested. Apples are good in 
places but very poor in others, There 
may be one-half a full crop. Winter 
apples look the best. Weather con- 
tinues cold and dry and crops very 
backward.—[E. H. H., Saugatuck, 
Mich. 

Peaches are a full 
of normal, apples 
ties early apples 
low as 15% No 
difference in crop 
Cc.. .Payson, Il. 

Prospects for 


on 


crop, pears HON 
25%. Some varie- 
80%, Ben Davis as 
reason to offer for 
prospect.—[H. C, 


fruit in this section 
are better than the growers expected 
a month ago. Cherries are 30% of 
“normal, Duchess apples 40%, peaches 
30%, -pears 25%, grapes 80%, winter 
apples 25%, strawberries 10% Apple 
trees that had full crop last year have 
very light crop this year. May frost 
did very little damage in this sec- 
tion.—[D. M., Paw Paw, Mich. 

At New York, demand for peaches, 
cherries, currants and strawberries is 
firm, Georgia peaches bring $1L.50@ 
3.40 p earrier, cherries 8@18e p qt, 
currants 10@15c, strawberries 6@ 20c, 
blackberries 5@1l4c, raspberries 6@ 
%c p pt,-muskmelons 1.50@3 p cra, 
watermelons 254 GU p 100. 

Hay and Straw 
New York, the market con- 
very quiet and weak on all but 
grades of timothy. No 1 tim- 
quotable up to $21 p ton, clo- 
straight rye straw 7.50, 


At 
tinues 
highest 
othy is 
ver mixed 18, 
dats 12 

Potatoes 

Acreage about the same as iast 
year, date of planting about two weeks 
late. Soil conditions very good, but 
hot weather has done some injury. 
{J. T., Linwood, Kan. 

At New York, the market for new 
potatoes has been active and firm; 
with stock celaning up well. No 1 
southern white $1.37@2 p bbl, red 
1.25@1.50, old 50c@1 p 168-1b bag, No 
1 Jersey sweets 1.25@1.75 p bskt. 

Poultry 

At New York, live fowls 17c Ib, 
broilers 27c. Fowls are very slow sale, 
Dry-pvacked_ fowls in small boxes have 


~~ 


SH 2. pT. 


uA 
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THE LATEST MARKETS 


been in light supply and prices firm; 
broiters and spring ducks cleaning up 
at steady prices, Fresh-killed turkeys 
19¢ p lb, broilers 35c, dry-packed 
fowls 1%c, iced 18c, frozen turkeys up 
to 26c, broilers 28c, roasting chickens 
22c, friers 1%. 
Mill Feeds 

At New York, middlings $27.50 p 
ton, bran 20.50, red dog, to arrive, 
28.50, brewers grits 1.65 p 100 Ibs, 
meal 1.64, flakes 1.95. 

Vegetables 

At New York, peas are plentiful 
and much weaker, bringing 75c @ $1.50 
p bskt, asparagus, green $142.25 p 
doz behs, white $1@1.75, Va wax 
beans 50c@$1.50 p %-bbl bskt, green 
T5c @ $1.25, Jersey wax $1.25@1.75 p 
bskt,, green $1.50@2, southern beets 
$1@2 p 100 behs, southern carrots $1 
@2, cucumbers Tic@$2.25 p_ bskt 
cabbages $1.75@2.75 p cra, parsnips 
5U@iT5Se p bbl, southern squash $1 p 
cra, tomatoes 6U0c@$1.50 p carrier. 

Wool 

Some wool is being purchased in the 
west, but it is taken only slowly and 
in a quiet way. In Ohio some growers 
have received 20c for good, medium 
wool. It is claimed, however, that 
these prices were paid by eastern rep- 
resentatives of manufacturers without 
authority, and that the buyers were 
forced to resell at a slight loss. In 
the far west, most of the wool has 
been consigned. In Tex are reported 
sales of eight and 12 months’ wool; 
in Ore there have been large ship- 
ments on consignment, with sales 
made at private terms; in Utah and 
Nev the supply is pretty well cleaned 
up. In Ida-some wool has been taken 
at 14@15c in the grease, 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 
New York Boston 

28 % 

+4 y 


1910... 
Butter 

The federal grand jury has just is- 
sued a report on its investigation of 
the compromise by which oleo 
manufacturers were allowed -to 
pay $101,100 to settle claims of $1,200,, 
vOO for violations of the _ oleo 
law. The jury finds that there 
was no conspiracy among the manu- 
facturers, but recommends that a law 
be passed preventing any such com- 
promise in the future. it calls the at- 
tention of the department of justice tu 
the fact that there were violations to 
the extent of $900,000°on which no set- 
tlement has yet been made. During 
May, the government closed contracts 
with the oleo manufacturers for the 
following amounts, delivered at the 
places mamed: Dayton, O. 26,000 lbs; 
Leavenworth, Kan, 20,000 lbs; Marion, 
Ind, 12,000 Ibs; National soldiers’ 
home of Va, 10,200 Ibs; National sol- 
diers’ home of Tenn, 9000 Ibs; Los 
Angeles, 17,000 lbs; National soldiers’ 
home of Me, 11,500 lbs; Danville, Ill, 
10,000 lbs. 

At New York, business has been 
far from satisfactory, speculative de- 
mand is on a more restricted basis, 
and requirements of the local jobbing 
trade seem to be somewhat lighter. 
Receipts continue liberal ,and stocks 
accumulate rapidly. Creamery extras 
sold up to 28\%c p Ib for strictly fey 
grades, dairy 27 %c. 

At Albany, cemy 
dairy 27c. 


butter 30c p Ib, 


At Columbus, cmy 30c, dairy 19c. 
At Cleveland, emy 31%c, dairy 27c. 
At Philadelphia, emy 3lc. 
At Buffalo, cmy 50c, dairy 27e. 
At Cincinnati, cmy dairy 
At Pittsburgh, cmy 
At Chicago, demand is not at all ac- 
tive, but some buying’ in all grades. 
Strictly fancy goods are wanted to a 
moderate extent Creamery extras 
salable at 27% c p Ib, extra firsts 26% c, 
firsts 2Gce. Dairy butter is in fair de- 
mand, with receipts light. Extras are 
salable at Zc, 


S2e, 


21c. 


OO 
ae, 


Cheese 

At New York, the market is well 
sustained on high-grade whole milk 
cheese, and close selections cannot be 
bought under 14%c p Ib, choice 
skims 10c, 

At Cuba, Monday, 1660 bxs were 
sold at a ruling price of lie. 

At Watertown, Monday, 400 
were sold at l4c p Ib. 

At Chicago, prices on American 
shapes have been held firm, with only 
a moderate trade in young America 
and longhorn, Twins and daisies are 
dull at 14@15¢ p lb; Swiss cheese 
holds steady at 18c, young America 
and longhorn 14% @ 150, 


bxs 


Tobacco Revenue—According to the 
government figures for May, the reve- 
nue collected on tobacco was $6,551,- 
Tl. This may be compared with 
$6,252,218 in May a\year ago. The 
biggest item, as usual, is on manufac- 
tured tobacco. which crowds the 
$3,000,000 mark. The next largest item 
is cigars weighing over three pounds 
per 1000, 


The Milk Market 


At New York, there continues to 
be a surplus. There has not been 
suflicient warm weather ¢o stop manu- 
facturing and draw all the available 
milk into the city. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending June 
2t were as follows: 

Milk 
47,750 
10,010 
16,450 
64,750 
01 wre 


Cream 
4,475 
7So 
1,695 


Erie 
Susquehanna .... 
West Shore 
Lackawanna ....... 

N Y C (long haul) ry 
N ¥ C lines (short haul) 
Ontario 

Lehigh Valley 
Homer Ramsdell 
New Havgn 
Other sources 


line 


Totals. ss 0«cccsecvesdect 


Columbus, corn (2c p 
bu, oats 42e, middlings $26 p ton, bran 
24, timothy hay 12.50, steers Gi@Sc p 
lb, veal calves 10%c, hogs 8$%c, cher- 
ries 3. xi p bu, strawberries 4.50, sweet 
corn Tie p doz, eggs 2Uc, fowls I4c p 
lb, potatoes 50c p bu. 

At Cineinnati, 
p bu, No 2 white corn 
barley 40@S83c, No 2 rye 6GSc, bran 21 
p ton, middlings 24.50, timothy hay 
15.50, clover mixed 13, medium washed 
wool 17@1%e p Ib, 4 





OUTO—At 


Hie, oats 44e, 


strawberries 2 p 
cra, cherries 3, potatoes 5Uc p bu, hogs 
S%c p Ib, cattle T@S\c, sheep 5a 
4144c, lambs 4@7%e, calves 8@\c, 
eggs 18c p doz. 

At Cleveland, eggs 22c p doz, fowls 
17%c p Ib, broilers 32c strawberries 
$2.75 p bu, cherries 0 @ 4,25, pota- 
toes 30c, green onions 12c p doz, peas 
T5350 p bu, carrots 20c p doz, beets 2 
asparagus 1, spinach 0c p bx, 
ishes 10c p doz, No 2 red wheat 
p bu, No 3 yellow cofn 65%c, oats 
middlings 20.75 p ton, bran 
gluten feed 24.35, timothy hay 14, 
dium unwashed wool 1Se p Ib. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
eggs 20c p doz, fowls 1%c p Ib, 
28c, strawberries 5@10c p at 
tatoes 40c p bu, new $1.75@ 2.25 
Sweet potatoes 55@S5c p bskt, cab- 
bage 1.75@2.50 p bbl, string beans Je 
p bu, bran 28 p ton, timothy hay 17 
clover mixed 14, 


20.2%, 
me- 


broilers 
old po- 
p bbl, 





Farmers’ Exchange ~ Advertising 
Six Cents a Word 
Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only SIX 
cents a word you can advertise anything you wish to 
buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ‘ADDRESS must 
advertisement and each 


be counted as part of the 
initial or a number counts 
as one word Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot 
forward replies sent to this office 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week Acivertisements 
of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO RENT’ will be 
aceepted at the above rate, but will be inserted in 
our REAL ESTA TE MARKET 

NO BLACK-FACED TYP# or display of any kind 
will_be allowed under this head, thus making a small 
adv as noticeable as a large one 

THE RATE for the ‘‘Fatmers’ Exchange advertising 
is only six cents a word each insertjon. 

Address, 


AMERICAN 
315 Fourth Ave, 


AGRICULTURIST 
New York City 








AND POULTRY 


BABY CHICKS. Rhode Island Reds $10.00. White 
Rocks $11.00, White Leghorns $8.00 per 100. Duck- 
lings 20¢ each. ast call this season. Prompt and 
safe delivery guaranteed. Catalog free. TAYLOR'S 
POULTRY YARDS, Box A, Lyons, ° 


SOLD MY FARM—I offer my thoroughbred Touiouse 
geese and Indian Runner ducks for sale cheap’ Must 
sell. BAY VIEW POULTRY FARMS, Shelltown, 
Md. 


EGGS 








WHITE Black Polish Silver Spangled 
Hemirures. Bieck Langshans and Ancona eggs 6 
dozen AU STIN sac: KSON, Mineral Springs, N 


CRES STE D 





B ARRE D khOocK AND WHITE LEGHORN CHIUKS 
§-lve, JOHN PRTERSON, Lake George, N Y. 





INDIAN RUNNER DUCK HENS, special, $1 each 
HUGH ERINTON, West Chester, Pa. 





No 2 red wheat $1.06 | 


. 


LIVE STOCK 


GRADE HOLSTEIN HEIFERS FOR SALE—T have 
for sale a number of choice yearlings and two-year- 
old heifers that are nicely marked and good size. 
EVAN DAVIS, JR, West Wintield, N Y, 


HOLSTIAN BULL 
large, handsome $25. 
tins Creek, Pa. 


LARGE ENGLISH YORKSHIRES. 
ages. ROBERT EDDY, Cattaraugus, 


IMPERIAL res YORKSHIRES, boar pigs, bred 
gilts. C. E. DeWEBRSE, Sidney, O. 





~ Korndyke 
HOUSEBERG, 


‘ 


Choice stock alt 


breeding ft 
Mar- 


CAL 
Lara 











FOR_SALE “1 gunn Guernsey bull calf. E. K. 
BRADY, Ch alfon Pa 





DOGS 

BULLS $15 up, Toy Silk Poodles $12 

Pomenmnian® $15. Bostons, St Bernards, 

Terriers, Scotch Collies, 50 others. Prices rigtt. 

wants, AMERICAN KENNELS, LI? Kast 9th 
New York City 


ENGIASH 
Terriers, 





25 BROKEN BRAGLE, 
geod hunters. Also few 


ing. AMBROSE 8S. T. AY LOK 


COLLIN PUPPIES 
HUGIL BRINTON, 
OOLLIE 
good w 


RABBIT 
puppies 
Wes 


and foxhounds; 
ready for i -mt- 
Chester, Pa. 





Pectigreed, working 
P 


siock, 
West Chester, . 





PUPPIES Extra 


Males $5, 
LOTHERS, i 


Perulack, 
BROoss & WY 


females $4. 
Pa. 





POR SALE 
Iocestown, Pa 
AUTOMOBILE, ACCESSORIES 

TO SAVED ON AUTOMOBILE TIRES. 

‘ gtarantee for 2500 miles with every tire. 
ay ru 0) to 6000 miles. Every tire fe- 

by hand, free from im be rigttions and b'em- 

shes of all ki Our. price } $6.87, 30x3 $7.35, 
% $10.46 Ix ag ws $14.90; all sizes, 
makes and price jist. 
CO, 1588 (A) 


Shepherd pups. “ERT, 





4x4 
rit for fre catalog 
Pb q RL ES SS TIRE 


MACHINERY 


ROY owen ST ANG “RIONS, comfortable for cattle, 
dura ch Thousands in use; booklet with 

fu i inte rmatios by writing the manufacturer. 
‘BROS, Fast Barnet, Vt. 


WOMEN'S WANTS 
Salt Heating Fiat Tron. 
trees refunded if not 
"CO, Chatham, N Y,. 





A ND IMPLEMENTS 


cuts 
roy. 





- = = bn 

"SUPPL *L Y 

MISCELLANEOUS 

FOR SALE—Best 
I 


Fugiand. tically 
equipment 1 
vnnection Terme 
Sunapee, N H 


our Price 


sulted 


ST ANDARD 





livery stable proposition in New 
new stable. Land, 16 hortes and 
wriunity to run aute livery in 

sonable. P QO BOX 188, 





BARRA Che lots. or less. ROBERT 
N 


Medina, 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 
of to 3100 m 

"Over 12.000 
requires 











to men 
1 commence cations 
appointments this year. 
Influence un 
e immediately or fres list of posi- 

‘t Hs , NKLIN INS rITUTE, Dept P 19, Rochester, 


OPEN. 


sever t om nd 





Ane RE ILLUSTRATED — tells of about 
protce ed positions in U 8 rvice Thousands of 
vacancies-everY year There Poe a big chance here for 
you, sure and generous pay, lifetime employment 
Just ask for booklet 8-822 No obligation EARL 
HOPKINS, Washington, D C. 


100, 000 





WANTED 
manager fifty 
farming and 

iting salary and 
103 Park Avente 


Married ‘man ith sma! 

acre farm I sirfleld count: 

nursery experience necessary 
references. M, E.G 


New York (City 





Ce Sere OPPORTUNITES for man 

to earn $150 mon thiy. Ow in perman vent 

able Ve urt ill @ 
MED 


f 
“HE B rt RI ING 
Bieomingto Il 


quic k. 
KE. Douglas St, 





POSTAL CLERKS, city 
parcel post (Comme 


INSTITUTE, Dept P 19, 
FEMALE HELP WANTED 


w. ANTED—8 honsekeeper 
the country o oble yd if 
for Also mt. one t 
dress ©. OR MARY. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


NEED FARM HELP? We have young 
beth with and without farming experience, who 
wish to work on farms. If you need a good steady, 
sober man, write for order blank. Ours is a philan- 
thropic organization making no charge to employer or 
employee. Our object is the encouragement of farming 
among Jews. THE JEWISH AGRICULTURAL 80- 
CIETY, 173 Second Avenue, New York City. 


HIGH GRADE HE! A for 
women or oouptes A " 
Ww * Sour wants t 

free. SEC U RITY 


carriers wanted for 
65 month FRANKLIN 
tochester, N Y¥ 


wal) 





in a family of two in 
she has a ch'ld to care 

sze in poultry raising. Ad- 
ri NTON, Mendon, 





DO YOU 
men, 





snd farms, Men, 

help furnished 
investigated 

AGENCY, 38 Park Row, 





COUPLES furnished for estafes 
specialist SIDNEY Y. SULIM- 

and Farm Bureau, Phone 
"ark Row Bidg, N ¥ 


FARMERS AND 
farms, Consult 
Security Employment 
tlandt 864, Room 210, 38 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


see 
3,000,000 ALT, HEAD BARLY, Succession, Danish 
Ballhead, Copenhagen Market, Flat Dutch, Surehead, 
> y Summer and Enkhuizen Glory cabbage plants, 
1000, 5000 $4, 500-70e. Re-rooted cabbage 

is (mass of fine, new roots) $1.60 per 1000, 500 

; 1] cauliflower plants $3 per 1000 Stone 
hiess tomatoes’ $1.80 per 1000. 500 $1. 

Golden, Self Bleaching, White Plume, Giant Pascal, 
Winter Queer-and Gol’en Heart Celery plants, $1.50 
per 1004 Re-rooted ce'ery plants (mass of fine new 
roots) $2.50 per 1000. All are plants of great vitality. 
List free. We do not have cheap plants. You get 
those of the cheap man. and that is what you may be 
sure you will get F. W. ROCHELLE & SONS 
(Vegetab'e plants exclusively 15 years), Chester, N J. 


VEGETABLE 
cauliflower, sweet potato, 





PLANTS—(elery, tomato, cabbage, 
pepper, egg plant, rhubarb, 
asparagus, gt apa plants; leading varieties; large 
or smell lots. express or mail. Catalog free. 
HARRY L. SouIkES "Good Ground, N ¥ 


FOR SALE—Cow peas $2.25 and $2.50 bushel. 
heans $2.25 and $2.75 bushel. Scarlet clover 
$4 bushel. JOSEPH E. HOLLAND, #8 South Wal- 
nut St, Milford, Del. 





na! 





ca eens, seme to. cel- 


postpaid 


PLANTS—® eet to, 
ne | (1000 * by 
GLICK’S PLANT FARMS, , 


ery, cabbage. 
express $2.00). 
ter, Pa. 


AGENTS 


splendid article Merit sells 
HEYD, G Harrettsville 0. 


AGENTS for two 
them. Send card today. E. B 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


200 ACRES OVERLOOKING LAKE ONLY $1800, 
easy terms. Wonderful bargain; rich productive fields 
can be made to cut 106 tons hay, brook and lake- 
watered pasture, 2000 cords wood, 100,000 ft timber, 
variety fruit; 7-room house, big bern, ete; owner Un- 

«to @are for it: if takenmow only $1800, easy 
Full description and location of this and 

y other splendid farms near lakes and rivers or 

eashore, page 87, 1 age? 5 a 

ite today for free ae 
‘AGEN( Y, Station 1096, 
New York. 








F ‘nM + West Sith St, and 


156 Nassau St, 





I OFFER FOR SALE MY FARM of 215 acres, no 
waste land plenty of fruit, 

modern barn, large 14 room house, 

t “li buildings painted and in cneotient 

cattle, 6 horses, all farming tools. 
and milk station on the farm, nearby 
Will sell farm —_ 
CLAR 


zes 
50 bead Holstein 
Railroad station 
markets for everything produced. 
or without personal. Write for particulars. 
FARM, Plumbrook, St Lawrence Co, ¥. 


MINNESOTA NOW! Splendid opportunities for 
h Plenty of cheap lands. Ideal openings 








STRAWBERRY PLANTS for July, August, Sep- 
ember planting. Leading varieties.  Cuxtalog free. 
HARRY L, SQUIRES, Good Ground, N Y. 


came, CORRS, Tm 
t call 
i hed tor at. OS -. Bristol, 





tomato. sweet 








for business enterprise. maps and dGeseriptive 
literature ‘erite FRED D, SHERMAN, State mmi- 
gration Commissioner, 317 State Capitol, St Paul, 
Minn 


FOR SALE—-Very desirable dairy 
pose farm. GEORGE GUTCHESS, Marathon, 4 ae 








790 {14] 


LIVE STOCK BREEDERS 








FIELD sags 


trve Stocn Piece Reencecwrative 
ETHAN A HUTCHINS 





Cost of Raising Colts Not High 


*WAYNE DINSMORE, SEC PERCHERON SOC 


Aside from the fact that the heavy 
draft horses are more efficient in ac- 
tual farm operations than light weight 
teams, we find that by using draft 
mares for the farm work it is possible 
to secure an added return, The ex- 
perience of hundreds of farmers shows 
conclusively that draft mares can be 
used to do the farm work, and that 
they will also rear good colts if in- 
telligently’ handled. Roughly speak- 
ing, the man on the small farm, say 
from 100 to 200 acres, needs six good 
draft mares. With these he can ac- 
complish his farm work and should 
raise four colts per year, for we find 
that in horse rearing an increase of 
66% is about all that we can expect. 

The cost to rear the draft colts 
three years of age has been found to 
be from $125 to $150, allowing for 
cost of service fee and all other ex- 
penses. These same colts will, at 
three years of age, bring from $200 
to $250, so that the farmer who is 
using draft mares on his farm opera- 
tions may reasonably count on an an- 
nual increase of from $200 to $400 
for colts sold from the mares used in 
his farm work. 

The southern farmer probably pre- 
fers to breed to jacks and to sell the 


Chapinville, Ct; one y 
Thompson of Devon, Pa; 
Andrews of Putney, Vt: 
Ryan of Oak Ridge. Va; 
Griswold of West Salem 
Hetts of Ft Atkinson, Wis 
H. Williams of Waukes 
by H. B. Schenck of Man 
by Pennsylvaina state 
College, Pa.—[E. A. H. 


college, 


Many Shorthorns Registered 

The American Shorthorn eherd book, 
Volume 79, has j come from the 
press, and it is bigs nd better than 
ever. It contains 20,000 pedigrees, 9000 
of which are bulls numbered from 
250,001 to 359,000, and 11,000 cows num- 
bered from 104,001 to 115,000. To non- 
members this book is for general dis- 
tribution at $2 at the fice of the 
American Shorthorn breeders’ associa- 
tion. Stock Yards station, Chicago, or 
$2.30 prepaid. 
Buys Holsteins 
Fallon, Nev, recently 
purchased the famous herd of Jerseys 
owned by J. Grant Morse of Hamilton, 
N Y. This well-known herd was shipped 
from Hamilton on March 12, in charge 
of Mr Mobley. Mr Morse at the recent 
Holstein sale at E. A. Vandervort’s of 
Sidney, N Y, purchased some Holsteins, 
so it is evident that Mr Morse contem- 
plates changing his breed, 


Sheep Situation Good 


Henry L. Wardell, proprietor 
Pinehurst stock farm of Springfie 
ter, N Y, writes: I want to send 
some sheep notes and some tl! 


Morse 
F. E. Mobley of 


of the 
1d Cen- 
you 
ts on 


Lough 














Splendid Type of Shorthorn Bull — - 


This individual won blues at some 


of the largest state fairs. Note 


the straight top line, the equally satisfactory lower line, the short legs and 


smooth body. 


colts at weaning time, for mule colts 
are readily sold at that age and bring 
good prices. Kansas farmers last fall 
sold hundreds of mule colts at wean- 
ing time to Tennessee buyers, who 
went west for the purpose of pur- 
chasing such colts to be shipped to 
Tennessee and reared on the good 
blue grass pastures. For these colts 
prices ranged from $65 to $140, and 
the average for mule colts out of good 
grade mares weighing 1400 pounds or 
over was over $100. In every case 
mule colts out of draft mares brought 
much more money than the colts out 
of light weight mares. 


Old Reliable Pays 


S. K. Mohr, proprietor of the Sunny 
fill poujtry yards, writes: “I have 
e ough orders booked for this month, all 
that I can take care of, and still com- 
ig. I must say that American Agri- 
eclturist has paid me better than most 
ef the others, and I will be with you 
again next spring. Have been breed- 
ing.and advertising fancy poultry and 
eggs for the last 30 years, and so 
ought to know something about which 
journ:al .pays.—IE. A. H. 


Guernsey Cattle Club Notes 


During the last few months it has 
been very interesting to note, when 
looking over the work of the herd reg- 
ister for Guernseys, not only an in- 
erease in the number of animals record- 
ed, but that the transfers show that 
the Guernseys are fast spreading into 
new territory. The sales recorded dur- 
ing the last month show many animals 
have gone to Kansas. Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, Minnesota and North Dakota, and 
southward into Virginia, North Carolina 
and West Virginia. The high natural 
color of the Guernsey products, with 
its accompanving fine flavor, are mak- 
ing many friends for the breed. The 
following records have been completed 
One cow owned by_R. C. Zeller of Sey- 
mour, Mo; two by W. Marsh of Wa- 
terloo, Ia: two by D. W. “James of Mad- 
ison, N J; one by R. & H. Scoville of 


*Excerpts from address delivered 
before East Tennessee farmers’ con- 
vention. 





the tariff and how it is going to affect 
the farmers’ interests. We have a dem- 
ocratic house and senate now and they 
have gone crazy over free trade. It is 
not, according to my ideas, a proper 
reduction of the tariff that they want, 
but absolutely free trade, and they are 
trying to do it by making sugar free, 
which will affect the beet sugar inter- 
ests, and abso free wool, and by even 
letting in free flour from Canada and 
leaving a tax on wheat and other things 
of this kind which are dead against the 
farmers’ interests. I feel, hgyvever, that 
the stage fright which has attacked ev- 
eryone holding wool and ag em 
sheep, is groundless, especially for thos 
who are breeding a mutton sheep like 
the Shropshire. The Shropshire sheep 
is undoubtedly the best all-round mut- 
ton and wool sheep that is bred, and 
next to it I should put the other Down 
breeds, the Oxford, UWampshire, the 
Cheviot, ete, all of which are good mut- 
ton sheep. Anyone who has watched 
the prices in Chicago this last winter of 
cattle, swine and sheep it seems to me 
should have no fear in breeding a mut- 
ton flock of sheep. Also, when we 100k 
at the wool market as it now is in Lon- 
where the last account shows that 
sales were at advancing prices, 
the bulk of the wool selling for 
English and continental use and very 
little coming to the United States, with 
prices about equal to our own in Amer- 
ica, to say nothing of the difference in 
freight, the American wool growers 
should not worry and give away their 
wool this summer, I believe that before 
the season is over they will an 
vancing wool market unless the gen- 
eral passing of the tariff should 
cause a general slack-up in business, 
Our population of the cities is in- 
creasing much faster than that of the 
farms, and the people need to be fed 
and clothed, whether we have free trade 
or not. In reading the latest Englis 
papers I see that medium wool is sell- 
ing at 10 pence to 11% pence, which 
is equal to 20 to 23 cents of our money, 
while our market is at about the 
level in this country. A flock of sheep 
on the farm is not only a great benefit 
in cleaning up weeds and keeping the 
farm clean, but they certainly. do help 
the farm, and I think you will find that 
wherever sheep are kevt, as you ride 
through the country, the pastures are 
producing more grass, and also that 
the hay crops are improving. 
In regard to our own flock, 


see 
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getting out a catalog within a week or 
two which will give a description of 
each ram we are offering and tell you 
all about their breeding, illustrated with 
pictures of sheep, which will be very in- 
teresting to those intending to pur- 
chase rams to keep up and improve their 
flocks. Our prices this year will be 
about 20% lower than a year ago, and 
rams that we are offering I think 
be equal in every way, if not 10 to 
better than those we have Offered 
in former years, Our rams have dense 
fleeces, good backs, weil covered, and 
weigh, I should judge, from 170 to 235 
pounds. Our prices would range from 
$40 up to $150, depending upon quality. 
We are offering about 80 choice rams 
and about the same number of yearling 
ewes, and have ewes all the way from 
$25 to $50 each and we will have a fine 
lot of show sheep, fitting for those who 
Wish to buy flocks for show at the coun- 
ty and state fairs. Anyone desiring to 
purchase sheep should get in the mar- 
ket early and select their stock while 
they can have more sheep to select from 
tather than wait until later in the sea- 
son.—[E, A. H 
Heavy Imporiations of Guernseys 
The American Guernsey cattle 
reports that the ports of entry 
closed to cattle during the greater part 
of last year. The club shows the im- 
portation of 613 animals, 158 eoming 
from England, 83 from Alderney and 
372 from Guernsey. This is nearly 
equal to the amount imported a year 
ago, and shows that the demand is such 
that it is an object to keep up the 
heavy importations of the last few years. 
There were more .Guernseys imported 
than of any other breed. During the 
past two weeks 34 animals completed 
their record for advanced registry. 
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SWINE BREEDERS 








Berkshires of Quality 


We are now booking orders for spring 
pigs for delivery when weaned, Our 
herd is héaded by Sensational Long 
fellow, a son of Rival’s Lord Premier 
and out of Longfellow Duchess 11th. 
Write us for prices and descriptions. 
Careful attention paid to all corre- 
spondence. 

TOMPEINS FARM, Lansdale, Penn. 











Large Berkshires at Highwood 


Bred Sows, Service Boars, Pigs all ages. 
Ninety brood sows and seven mature herd 
boars in our brocding herd. No animal good 
enough unless large enough. We have the 
large, long-bodied and good-headed kind that 
make good in the farrowing pen as well as 
show ring. H.C. &H. D. Harpending, Dundee, N.Y 














Hinchey Homestead 


Offers for sale 2 Berkshire boar pigs farrowed May Ist, 
1913; sire, Highwood Masterpiece 3lst; dam, High- 
wood Belle 108th. These pigs are extra fine. Price 
$15 apiece if taken at once. 


W. S. HINCHEY, P. 0. Box 729, Rochester, N. Y. 


BERKSHIRES 5; 


fall gilts. Will be pleased to book your ae pom 
Fet ruary and March pigs. T. J. KERR. Collins, N. Y. 





We are of- 
Naas A a 








keview Farm pred for size, quality, pro- 
“BERKSHIRES lificacy and finish. Foryears 
bred one type. Fancy headed, quick maturing, big, 
the kind bred, offered for sale and for inspection. 
A. J. Stapleton, Wiibraham Road, Springfieid, Mass. 
BERKSHIR November boars and gilts, rich in 
best imported blood, March and 
April pigs, Masterpiece, Baron Duke 50th, and Lee, 
breeding. Write for prices before ordering eisewhere. 
H. S. TILBURY, Route 2, Owege, Tioga Co., N. Y. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 


Can furnish pairs and trios, not akin, Best of breed- 
ing. Prices reasonable. Hutchigs Bros, De Peyster, N.Y. 


Ellenwood Farms 


years old for sale and Choice oa. 
John Harrison, Mor., R. F. 











offer choice Chester White 
penal Berkshire Pigs. Im- 
Southdown ram 3 
Shetland Ponies. 
D. No. |, Hatbors, Pa 


HIGH-CLASS DUROCS 


Open sows or y age. Theprolific kind. Stock 
guaranteed as My or Eaten at my expense. 


GEO. W. BOLDS, - RYANT, IND. 


20 Large Type Duroc Boars 


by Red re and Yellow Le f Col. Also pig 

not related, all cholera im 
Vv. E. MICHAEL, Box "C.. Yettow Springs, 0. 
From the Miami 


Studebaker’s Durocs fF: ‘te Miami 


tain head of the breed. Gilts bred rod ney yank 

others open. Pairs.not akin. No better blood any age. 

B. F. STUDEBAKER, TIPPECANOE CITY, OHIO 
qaistered 


HELDON FARM Sessrscurcesss 


Bred Sows. Service Boars. Best of breeding. 
C. E. BARNES. OXFORD, N. Y. 
Any size or age you desire 


DUROG 100 head from which to 


select. Renick W. Dunlap, Kingston, Ohio 




















DUROCS., 
15 Bred sows and Gilts bred for March and April ferrow ; wt 
250 lb. Service boars, summer gilts open or bred; September 
Pigs mated, no an We breed the Big Kind. 


C. J. McLaughlin, Box E, Pleasantville. O. 


American Agriculturist 


SWINE BREEDERS 











Heart’s Delight Farm 


Chester White and Large Yorkshire Boars 
ready for service at reasonable prices. 


W. H. MINER, Chazy, N. Y. 























ALFALFA LODGE YORKSHIRES 


Imported  stoc short nos . Extremely prolific 
Superior ‘aethen s. Order - B Shes now, high quality, 
fair prices. It is not what you pay, but what you get 
that counts. J. G. CURTIS, Box 272, Rochester, N. Y. 


Bates son OHONdaga Hill Stock Farm 


Dealers in Large and Improved Yorkshire Swine 
Best on earth ONONDAGA HILL, N. Y. 


POLAND-CHINA SWINE 


Young sows. Bred sows, boars and 
igs not akin; popular breeding out o 
oars, Fairbanks and Independent. 


E. Z. METCALF, JEROMEVILLE, O. 








oung 
great 





CHOICE THOROUGHBRED 


Poland China Pigs 


The most popular strains, fourteen weeks old, thri 
and well grown. Price $10 each. 
E. C. BRILL - STEWARTSVILLE, N. J. 





POLAND CHINAS 
large and smooth. This is the place to get them 
Sows $25 to $50 each, boars $15 to $25, three months 
pigs $10 each, young pigs $15 a pair. Herd all Regis- 
tered and pedigrees furnished. G. S. Haji, Farmdaje, 0. 


Mule Foot Hogs 


Best quality, registered stock. Prices right. 
BURKETT BROS,, COLUMBUS, O. 








OHIO BLUE RIBBON HERD MULE-FOOT noes 
Champion Herd of United States. This herd wor 
more rise money at State Fairs in 1912 than all ether 
Mule-Foot herds combined. Breeding stock of aD 


ages for sale Also Shetland Ponies 
JOHN H DUNLAP, Bos B, WILLIAMSPORT, OHIO 


MULEFOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock for sale. 
Samuel Johns, Box 198, Wilmington, O. 








Th U rowthy Mule Foot Hogs have won more First 
ompson $ es than any herd in America. Stock of 
all ages for sale sired by or bred to my 6 State Fair Firet Prize 
Winning Males Prices low, quality high. Write for prices 
and information. Chas. A. Thompson, Letts, Ind. 


MULE FOOT HOGS 


That have size and quality, and are = by the 
greatest sires in-the breed. Pri ces ies 
sidered. LONG BROS. LVADA, ‘ohio 


Registered O. I. C. an 
best strains, good in- 


hester White Pigs dividuals, and prices 
right. EUGENE P, ROGERS, WAYVILLE, N. Y. 








April farrow, 
sex, pairs not akin, 


either 





SHEEP BREEDERS 


Pinehurst Shropshires 


My 1913 catalogue is about ready for distribution 
gives the price, breeding, and describes individ: * ~ 
each ram offered. We believe that our flock is the ‘best 
breeding flock of Shropshires in America. We won 
lst prize and the Pettifer cup for Get of Sire in 1910, 
1911 and 1912 at the Chicago International, and 
more money on American bred sheep than any other 
flock in America. Also jn 1912 at the International 
won the Sal-Vet $250 cup for the three best yearling 
ewes in America, and at New York we won every Ist 
prize and all champions. We are offering: 

70 Home-bred and imported rams 

60 Home-bred and imported ewes 

30 Home-bred ewe lambs 

30 Home-bred ram lambs 
Fitted sheep for show flocks, it pays to buy the best. 


Henry L. Wardwell, Box 10, Springfield Centre, N. Y. 








FILLMORE FARMS 


DORSETS 


Young serviceable Bams, from 
one of the largest and best prize- 
winning flocks in America. 

All have good strong bone, and 
constitution. Good Wool. Guar- 
anteed to @s represented. 
Prices right. 


Cc. T. BRETTELL, Mgr. 
Bennington, Vermont 








Bellwood Farms Shropshires 
Geneva,N.Y. Property of Katherine B. Lewis 


400 high-class animals to select from. Average 
clip, 1912, 10 Ibs. Address all correspondence to 
ALFRED ‘e. LEWIS, Agent, GENEVA, N. Y. 














FAIR VIEW SOUTHDOWNS 


Are now offering a very good lot of ewes and rams at 
reasonable prices. Ewes all bred to an imporied Adene 
ram. Write for prices and description. 

J. M. SECORD, R. F. D. 35, TRUMANSBURG. N. Y. 


Snowcroft Ham 


Best type and 13 University 





ampshires 2 Cat Reds 
w Bk Sy foundations 





HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 





Hampshires 


Boars and Gilts, boar and 
sow pigs unrelated; also 
bred sows. Quality the best 


Sylvester Essig, Tipton, Ind 
0. I. C. poe 


Class. Order at — as pigs 
id out. . & WHITE, apm 








Adirondack Farms 
Glens Falls, N.Y. = 
‘The greatest Breeding Estab- 
lishment in the East. Cham- 
ion Stud of Pereheron and 
Belgian Stallions and Mares 
Catalogus B if interested. 








28, 1913 


June 





POULTRY BREEDERS 


CATTLE BREEDERS 





Single Comb White 


Leghorns Exclusively 
Hatching Eggs Breeding Stock 


In order to remodel one of my poultry houses, I am 
obliged to sell the breeders which it contains. This is 
a good chance to get foundation. yearling stock. 
Describe just what you want an 3 will make the 
Price as low as possibi« Show birds after Aug Ist 
Send for illustrated mating | CLOVERDALE POUL- 


TRY FARM, F. J. De Hart, Prop., Cortland, N. Y. 


1500 Breeders For Sale 


pegnerne, Cs Cocks $2.00 each, Hens $1.00 each. 





RBS Pek ucks, Drakes $3.00, Ducks $2.00. 

We are offering the above stock to make room for youhg 

stock co g on. These birds are excellent breeders. 
PEN-Y-BRYN PARM 

fF. A. Tiffany, Supt. Box A. 36 Ambler, Pa. 





RHODE ISLAND RED 


Rotehins esgs from heaviest laying, dark red to the 


. free range, m front colony house Reds, both 
fess and — omb, = America; $2 per setting, 
» 100; safe delivery; fertility guaranteed. Special 


settin Magnificent cockereis, pullets, yeartings, 
Sr oan a RED FARM, Box 20, Weston, N. J. 


a eee 1900 superior baby 
~~ 


4 chicks and duck- 
=e come to life datly with this report. 
Mammoth Pel ‘in and Indjan Bunner 

ducktings. Write for catalogue, mating and 

Price List of ‘ducks and Breeding Stock. 
TAYLOR’S POULTRY YARDS, Box A, Lyons, N. Y. 


The FARMER’S FOWL 


Winte ——o- K a sitting. ‘Catalog 
ers known. per 
free. ‘Thes. Wilder, Bex 10, Richiand, me 


Day Old Chicks and Ducklings 


Single Comb White Leghorn Chicks, Mammoth Pekin 
Ducklings. About 15¢@ yearling Pekin Ducks. Shipped 
safely anguhere. WHITE HORSE FARMS, Paoli, Pa. 



















Chicks $8.50 per Hundred 
Purebred 8. C. White Leg —— 
breeders. B strong chicks that will 


Salt Point, Dutchess et. a Y 
and Fishel mes 


VANCREST POULTRY FARM, 


NIAGARA STRAIN iii "Sc sro 


per 15, $1.75 30, $2.75 50, $5.00 100. Day old chicks 
12% each straight. Covkere! for sale and Belgian hares. 
Hi-Side Poultry Farm, R FD, Seuthbury, Ct. 


PRIZE WINNING 


mn and White 








8.C.R.1.Reds. Paggee 
a Rock 
Runner = 

list. 


iN rite for mati 





your around lay Ag 

DAVI > M. HAMMOND, Cortland, N. ¥. 
MEW YORK PRIZE- winmina s STRAINS 
Light, Dark Brahmas, eggs $2.50 15 Reds, White 
Wyandottes, Barred Rocks, White, home Leghorns, 
eges $1.50 15, $7 100. C a alog Gratis. A few Gates 
breeders for sale. F. M. PRESCOTT, Riverdale, N. J. 





s. C. W. 


Moyer’s $ veahorne Baby. Chicks 


GRANT MOYER; ort Plain, N. ¥. 


LIVE STOCK ADVERTISEMENTS 









CATTLE BREEDERS 








) Grade Holsteins ( 
100 HEAD 


Fresh-or Springers 


Bred to a son of the King of the 
Pontiacs 


12 Pure Bred Three- 
Year-Old Heifers 


due to freshen in August. Bred to 
registered bull. These heifers can- 
not_be registered, but they are a 
very fine lot. Can make up car 
load from high grades. 

Price reasonable. 


DUROC - JERSEYS 


Four boar pigs, six weeks old, 
now ready. Price $10 cach 


THE PECK DAIRY 


CORTLAND, NEW YORK 


























Jenningshurst 
Stock Farm 
energy spared in making the Rag 


greatest possible records. 
Carefully consider the fol- 


W. W. JENNINGS, Prop. 


the greatest son 
lowing combination of breeding and the special advantageous prospects for the pur- 
chaser of such bull calves as we have to offer. 


has during the past two years most care- 
fully selected and purchased, regardless 
of prices, one of the very best founda- |} 
tion herds to be found in this country. 
Every female will be retained and no 


Apple Korndyke 


NTIAC KORNDYKE ae our herd 





Write for destription and prices. 


Towanda, Penneyivanta | 














—— OL 0 10 ROO 0 010 


FAIRVIEW FARMS HERD---BULLS IN SERVICE 





Pontiac Korndyke, sire of 12 daughters with 7 
Korndyke 9th, the only 
156.92 ibs. in 30 b— 4 and Rag 
Colantha Gladi, whose dam and sire’s dam have 7 
Korndyke 








anything in the herd, 


E. H. DOLLAR 2 ty 





orn. ——=icnho—10n0 oho 


Lad 24, a grandson of Pontiac Pet, whose dam and sire’s dam average 31.30 each for 7 
have bull and heifer calves and heifers and cows in calf to the above bulls, 
the exception of the herd bulls, for sale. 


-day records above 
son of the great Pontiac 'L ady Korndyke, 38.02 lbs. butter in 7 
Apple Korndyke, recently sold from this herd for 


80 pounds each. aos Apple 


ys 
Sir 2a, 
day records ‘that average 33.61 Ibs. each. iy 
offer 


Heuvelton; New York 






and I will 
Write me your wants, 











HIGH GRADE HOLSTEINS 


50—Cows—S0O Due to freshen soon 
50—Heifers—SO 2 and 3-year-clds 


F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, Cortland, N.Y. 











HEIFER CALVES 


10 A. BR. O. heifer calves sired by Paladin - % P 
grandson of De Kol = with ht A. 
daughters at two years old that average 15.21 of oot 
ter 7 days; and "admiral Gelsche Hamilton No. 55722, 
whose dam has an A. BR. QO. record of 28.44, with a 
29.13 Ib. daughter and a 30-ib: sister. Dams 
calves have large ©. records and are bred in 
the purple. A beautifully marked, straight, handsome 























bunch. a 7 a to $175 each. Great opportunity 

for a beginn 

BRADLEY FULLER, - UTICA, WN. Y. 
lf You Want HOLSTEINS, 


of colrse you want to make a little money go as 
far as possible. and yet you want good cattle 
from recognized large producing families; then 
write us. No one can quote you lower prices, 
when’ you consider the quality of our stock 
(175 head). The Stevens Herd (Est. (876). 
HENRY STEVENS & SON, Lacona, N. Y. 











AVISDALE FARM — bHolstein-Friesian 


All leadin 
head to select from. 


Cattle 


families— Pontiac Korndyke at head of herd— 
HARRY B. DAVIS, Chester, New 


"York 








STAR FARM HOLSTEINS 
The Reason Why 


Mr. H. L. Bronson: 

After traveling extensively through the East and 
visiting the prominent Holstein herds 1 have col 
cluded to select my carload lot for Oak Harbor 
Washington State from the Star Farm Herd. 

(Signed) Charles MacDonald 

We sold to Mr. MacDonald and we will Sell to 
You if you will pay us a visit. 150 head to select 
from. We Will Save You Money. 


HORACE L. BRONSON, Dept. G, Cortiand, N.Y. 

















100 High - Grade 


Holstein Cows 


maging in age from 3 to 6 years, large and 
nicely marked and heavy producers. These 
cows have milk records in the past year of 
from 8000 to 14,000 Ibs. Every cow is tuber- 
culin tested and-guaranteed to be perfect 
in every particular. 

V. D. Robinson, Edmeston, N. ¥. 











CATTLE BREEDERS 














Langwater 
GUERNSEYS 


The Herd of Type and Production 


Langwater Blood means Profit for 
you. Write for the story of our herd 


LANGWATER FARMS 
North Easton, Mass. 
F.L. Ames, Owner, W.K. Hepburn, Supt. 































Butter Profits. 


You ought fe o get more butter 
rsey Cattle mean 
more basher profits, because 
they yield more butter fat at 
~ net cost of keep than any 
other breed. 


THE JERSEY 


excels in beauty. of dairy type. She isa 

pe it rseysare ey Sine. 

mated, They live long —y kee oe aoe 

They mean steady bu fits. 

now for Jersey facts. Free oF th 
AMERI 


CAN 
24 W.2 















2 Writs 
rire CATTLE CLUB 
34 St. New York 









GLADSTONE STOCK FARMS 


JERSEYS... 


Bell and Heifer Calves from Imported stock and 
large producers. Gladstone, New Jersey 


Riverside Stock Farm 





H. F. bull born April 4, 1913. Sire King 
Hengerveld Sesis. Dam Minnie De Kol 34. A RO 
A fine large calf Write for pedigree. 


Price. $50. 
A. W. GROWN & SONS, West Winfeld, KN. Y¥. 


IF YOU WANT GUERNSEYS 


Official Sales List of the 
eeders 





Service 
A.ge 


Dam and sire’s dam aver- 


Holstein 
Bul age 24 Ibs. butter in 
seven days. Straight and 


ht. Price $150. 
Dr. G. N. HALE. titenghnes Binghamton, 








N.Y. 














Hilldaie Stock Farm Offers 
Two Holstein Bull Calves 


bern in December; sired by Sir Pontiac Rag Apple 
Korndyke from A. R.O. dams. Both are good in- 
dividuals and will be yy right; registered and trans- 
ferred. J. A. Stanton & Son, Mew Woodstock, N. Y. 


The Lakeside Model Family 


including all cows three P ge =< and o. have 
pounds in Sage. 





ma: 

D record over Fy pounds. 

and handsomest family of the breed. Yesrling 't bulls 
igh record dams for a also fe- 

males of all ages from other noted fami 


E. A. POWELL, 904 W. Genesee St., at, N. Y. 


Service balls from deme with 
offcial milk and butter 
4ERD Edwin K. Munro, petnage = 
Tm Oakhurst Farm |! 
Bulls with 3 to 5 thirty-pound 


dams always on hand. 
A. L. Brockway, Prop., N. Y¥. 


fiokicin Heifer Calves 


from officially —— dams and sired by bulls of 
breeding. andsomety colored, and honing 

dications of caer great -broducers. $175 ea 

grow rapidly into 

STEVENS BROTHERS co, - Liverpool, N.Y. 


A BARGAIN 


A Holstein bull calf born April 15, 1913, well marked, 














about evenly divided; black and white. Sire o grand- 
oe Oe Kel, dam a granddsughter of 
Fr A : 


$35.00, registered, transferred and crated. 
fF. Cc. BiGGs - - TRUMANSBURG, WN. Y. 





New By hy hee Br 
Box 96 A. Peekskill, N. Y. 
Boy No. 41398, full brother 
te Ready 11@ tbe. milk 1 da., 31.3_Ibs butter 
T da., 3068.9 milk 20 da 


Fred A 


ete 


3 A.) R.O. dams sired by 
27 Ib. & 30 Ib. cows. - Blewer, Owego. N. 





7 

Dairyman, Your Herd! 

So-nt aughters et Pomiac Persons, 
son an eTseus, 

sere 5 191 +» Shoes Feuripe Sate, fine individual; 

price 8, 1913, fifteen-sixteenths 

white —he has Lj 

than-20 ths. in 7 


ecus Steck Farm, New Bertin, W. Y. 








Holstein cattle, Percheron stallions, 
write for sale lst. —_ i in excellent pull 
-calres. ©. Gwen Carman, Sox E. . 4. Y 


- High-grade Holstasn cows 


‘Foasonable ie Poe ere L same ees, ? 


z - a 











Holstein Bull Calf 


more «hite than black. indjvidual, 
\SARAMA FARM, ‘Satdwinwkion N.Y. 


E 








Fairmont :: Sibel veh 
Farm t= Pontine Ak Alcartra” also of 


a new 40-Ib cow. 

a few bull calves to sired by 

would look well at the head of any herd. 

send and photo of calves if you will tell mo 

what age calf is wanted and price. you are willing to pay. 
JOHN AEFEARS 

Fairmont Farm Middleté wn, N, ¥ 


Send for their pedigrees. I 
“King,”’ that 








From A. R. 0. Dams 


~~ records of from 20 to 26 ibs. butter 
[ calvessited by = We are off 
bail s—sired by a bull from a 32. 


O. 2. GOOVERY & Conmpante 
Penneliviile, 


85 -Grade 














HOLSTEIN HEIFERS 


Ranging in age from ove to two and a half years old. 
nicely marked, good size, some bred to calve this fail 
Also one carload of cows «(ue to freshen in August and 
September, — plenty of breeding and milk form 
F. J. HOWA . BOUCKVILLE, W. ¥. 





Head registered 


| Voto 00 


Bred and developed for constitution, 
conformation and production. A good 
herd from which to choose a bull. 


John C.Sharpe,Meadow Brook Farm,Blairstown,W.J 
SERVICE BULLS 


Fit for heavy service, good individuals, 
well marked, well bred; price $100. ne 
calf, King Segis Saladina No, 102605, 10 





months old, very light in color. Price 
$75. Write at once. They sell fast. 
J. A. LEACH - Cortland, MN. ¥. 





Registered Holstein 


BULL CALVES 


one to six months old, at farmers’ prices. 
ALLAMUCHY FARMS, Allamuchy, N. J. 














75 Grade Holsteins 


heifers, yearlings and two-year-olds. 30 
Fall Cows. 4 Registered Stock Bulls. 


E.J.Bowdish & Son, Cortland, N.Y. 





-|HILLCROFT FARMS 
4.-Holstein Bulls- 4 


Registered, of service age, from leading sires of 
the breed. Straight and right at farmers’ prices. 
GEO. R. HILL - - TOWANDA, PA. 








HOLSTEIN- 


soi at sires 
FRIESIAN 
BU LL S tr serve. 


DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER, N. ¥. 














EAST RIVER ( GRADE HOLSTEINS 


Cows served we ao ee this fall and milking 


thirty-five to forty pounds per day now 
like 


COUNTRY 


Offers a bargain in.two bull calves at $50 each. No.1. 
Born Feb. 16, 1913, two-thirds white, is large and 
very straight; «ire is Pontiac Boreas, one of the very 
best sons of Hengerveid - 
year-old record of nearly 14 Ibs. 
1913; dark colored, very large and a good one; sire is 
Aaeggie Cornucopia Johanna Lad 8th, whose dam and 
sire’s dam average 22.57 Ibe. butter and 710 ths. milk 
in 7 days, and over 129 Ibs. butter in 30 days; dam 
is a granddaughter of Hengerveld De Kol out of.a 20 
Ib. dam; she has a three~ roan old record of over 17 Ibs. 

Harry D. Wheeler, Prop., R. F. D. 2,Weet Winteid,4.Y. 














250 HEAD FOR SALE 


25 Registered Holstein cows, fresh and fall cows. 
10 Registered yearling Heifers, all light in color, 3 
bull calves 3 to 6 months old. Prices right. Also 
over 150 head of High-grade Holsteins. consisting of . 
Heifers and fresh cows, and balance due from Sep- 
tember to November. J. R. FROST, Munnsvitie, N. ¥ 





Purebred Registered 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
The Greatest Dairy Breed 
Send for FREE 
Helstele-Frissian Association, ex 115, Brattleboro, Vt 








. Ths. latter in 
7 days. Dam, Star Girl Pontise Artis. A R. O. - 
ord as a Sr. two-year-old of mitk 421.7, butter 
The. in T dave. She is one of the a ¥ 
Korndyke Pontiac Artis. W. DB, . 
OLSTEIN FRIESIAN BUIA CALF 
Porn May 25th, out of a 28-lb daughter of Korn- 
dyke . Prince, ty 2&2 son of Ponting 
Korndyke. A bargain. Price $100. Phota ’ 
ident Dalry Farm, Brown Grethers, Cantes, #. Y, 
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The Prestons 


The New Minister—IIl 


IS mother was bitterly dis- 

appointed and his father 

Was very angry. As long 

as he chose to bury him- 

self, his father told him 

sarcastically, why not 
become a foreign missionary and done 
with it. There would be some sense 
and honor in such a course, but to 
deliberately throw away a cily pulpit 
was a quixuvtic whim he did not be- 
lieve a son of his was capable of 
doing. 

“You remind me, Adrian,” he said 
irritably, ‘“‘of the fellow who saw the 
letters ‘P C’ in the sky and thought 
they meant Preach Christ, when, in 
fact, all they meant for him was Plant 
Corn, I am afraid that you will find 
that your vision of a country paradise 
will end in disaster. Show a little 
sense and don’t wait until you have 
made a fool of yourself back in the 
ccuntry. The city needs brains, and 
there you will find enough to do, I'l 
Warrant you.” 

“That may all be,” the young man 
returned good-naturedly, “but for all 
that I shall begin in a country field. 
If I was to enter your warehouse I'd 
have to begin as the lowest clerk and 
learn the business; therefore, I shall 
begin on the lowest round of this bus- 
iness, and if I fall, why, I won’t have 
to go far before hitting the ground. 
P C means Practice Christianity, for 
me, but in your case it means Pusn 
Consignments; you have made goud, 
and I guess I shall also.” 

So they let him have his way. After 
graduation he supplied country pul- 
pits and helped in mission services 
while awaiting the call, It came pres- 
ently, in a letter forwarded to him 
from the theolagical seminary and 
written by Deacon Cyrus Deane of 
the church at Preston Hill, It sata 
that the church wished to secure a 
young man at once; that the present 
pastor had outlived his usefulness,and 
that they needed a young, strong man 
who would build up the church, bring 
in the young people and make the 
church once more what it had been 
for nearly three hundred years—the 
center of things in Preston. Statis- 
tics were inclosed showing the exce#l- 
lent standing of the church in denom- 
inational circles; and the letter closed 
with the statement that if the senior 
deacon, the writer, who was acting 
as clerk pro tem, approved of the min- 
ister everyone else would naturally. 

Adrian Jost no time in replying and 
a date was set when he should come 
before the church as a candidate, a 
few weeks hence. His mother was 
in despair. She predicted a doleful 
future for him, preaching in a remore 
back-country town, the smallest in 
the state, to a bucolic congregation 
who had no thoughts beyond their 
daily toil, and who wouid be utterly 
unable to appreciate him. He would 
meet with neither refinement nor edu- 
cation she bewailed, and would never 
hear a grammatical sentence spoken; 
and would probably marry some 
country girl and settle down for life, 
literally burying himse!f and his tal- 
ents, in defiance of her wishes and 
the brilliant future he might have 
had, if he chose. 

He only laughed at her fears. But 
as he was impatient to see the town 
ard its people he decided that ne 
would surprise the squire by visiting 
him for a day before becoming a can- 
didate; so without writing his inten- 
tions, he left for Circleville, a distance 
of perhaps a hundred miles from his 
home, and late in the afternoon he 
arrived at the small mill city, and in- 
quired the way to Preston Hill. 

He was told that the station was so 
small ‘and insignificant that there 
were but two trains daily; the early 
milk train reaching Circleville about 
eight in the morning and the local 
returning at four every afternoon. As 
his train was late he had missed the 
lecal by a few moments and would 
therefore have to wait until the next 
day or else hire a team. 

He decided to walk. Twelve miles 
were nothing to him, He could easily 
make it in the early evening, so he 
started out* determinedly, picking his 
way over the slushy sidewalks until 
he reached the country roads. 

Then, as the wind was whipping to 
the northwest and becoming colder, 
the traveling became -better and he 
covered the first six miles before dark, 
passing co e farms and cheery 
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A Story of New England Life 
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houses until he reached the long 

road through the Preston woods, 
which he was told led to the bounda- 
ries of the little hill town. 

The long two miles over 
roads ended at iast. He had not seen 
a house for a long time and th 
cheery twinkle of a lantern in the 
darkness as he emerged from the 
dark woods hastened his footsteps, for 
he was becoming weary and hungry. 
The lantern, as he drew near, he saw 
was carried by a big Swede who with 
a foaming milk pail was passing from 
the barn to the house, and following 
him he came to a cheerful farm- 
house, from the windows of which 
poured a flood of mellow light. From 
the open door came the whiff of 
strong coffee and frying sausages. He 
knocked boldy and he asked tne 
round-faced, pleasant woman if he 
could have some supper, 

She did not understand, but her 
husband did and welcomed him in 
broken English to a seat by the fire. 
A half dozen white headed children 
peeped at him shyly and th» stout 
woman hurried to lay the table with 
the best she had. 

It was his first meal in 
house, and he smiled as he thought 
of what his mother would say if she 
could see him, The farmer and his 
big boys smelled strongly of the barn, 
but the food was excellent and the 
house scrupulously clean. When fin- 
ished, he offered to pay, but the man 
shook his head smilingly; neverthe- 
less, he tossed a half dollar to a laugh- 
ing little girl, then inquired the way 
to Preston Hill, 

More by signs than by words they 
teld him, The station was a short 
ways beyond. He was already in the 
town of Preston; then passing the 
station it was four miles, up—up—up 
the hill, a long, long way. 

It was after seven o’clock when he 
started out again. He passed the sta- 
tion, a small weather-beaten building, 
with empty box cars on the spur 
track. It was closed for the night, 
and looked desolate and gloomy in tne 


rough 


a farm- 


lamp in a house he was just passing. 
He stopped at the gate and looked at 
it critically before entering. 

It was the most pretentious place 
he had seen yet. Standing consider- 
ebly back from the street, on a rise 
of land, of unmistakable colonial 
architecture, it presented a dignified 
appearance in the moonlight. A wind- 
ing graveled pathway led to the wide 
piazza. Majestic elms _ interlocked 
their bare boughs above the driveway, 
and the wide lawn was decked with 
noble trees, A broken fountain, with 
a marbie, icicle clothed faun was di- 
rectly in front of the house, and feel- 
ing certain that this must be the 
squire’s residence he followed the 
path around to the side door, from 
which the lamplignt streamed invit- 
ingly. 

He could not refrain from glancing 
in the window betore he raised the 
heavy brass knocker, He saw a cheer- 
ful sitting room, filled with easy 
chairs, a round table littered with 
books, magazines and papers, a well- 
filled bookcase and glowing coal stove 
which radiated heat and warmth to 
the only occupants, several handsome 
cats which were curled up in the dif- 
ferent chairs. ‘Point No 1 for the 
squire,” thought the young man. “He 
must be a fair sort of a man judging 
by the cats he houses.” Then he lifted 
the knocker and stepped back into 
the shadows. 

There was no response, so he 
knocked the second and third time, 
expecting to hear a man’s heavy tread 
cross the room. 3ut the third knock 
was cut short by a light step, the key 
turned sharply in the lock and a 
slender girl, with a big cat in her 
arms confronted him. 

‘Mother and who?” she began then 
checked herself abruptly. “I beg your 
pardon,” she said, realizing that it 
was a stranger, “but I ‘thought you 
knocked,” 

“T did,” he answered smiling down 
at her. “I was under the impression 
that this is ‘Goldsmith’s Deserted Vil- 
lage’ and I knocked to find out. 














Every Little Girl Would Enjoy an Outing Like This 


pale moonlight which was lighting up 
the somber sky: 

Up, up, up he went. It was a steady 
climb, althovgh not a road of steep 
ascents; there were long compara- 
tively level stretches, followed by a 
gentle rise; many winding curves but 
no sharp turns. A brave, fair road ot 
generous width, shaded for the most 
part by wide maples, whose bare 
boughs left a delicate tracery on tne 
frozen snow and mud of the wheel 
ruts. Twinkling lights showed farm- 
houses scattered on each side, but he 
passed but few houses on the four- 
mile stretch to the Hill. 

He struck a match and looked at 
his watch. It was. but nine o’clock. 
He had not made as rapid progress as 
he expected, and he wondered if 
everyone on Preston Hill was already 
asleep. “I shall have to wake them 
up some when I come here to live,” 
he said to himself. ‘“‘Wonder which 
house is the squire’s. I'll knock at 
the first one where I see a light and 
inquire. Perhaps he will take me for 
aitramp, coming at this time of the 
night,’ he thought laughing boyishly 
as the idea of a possible dog being set 
on him came to his mind. 

At the farther end of the long street 
gleamed a bright light; he had just 
decided that that must be the place 


when he caught the glimmer of a 


Everyone must be either dead or 
sleeping as this is the first light I 
have seen. since I entered this long, 
long street.” 

“No, we are neither dead nor 
sleeping,” she replied lightly, smiling 
at the raillery in his tones. ‘The rea- 
son the street is so dark, is because 
everyone but me has gone to the 
Pounding. You will find a]l the lights 
and life, as well as the déad, centered 
farther down the street.” 

“The Pounding and the dead?” he 
echoed. “‘May I ask who or what the 
good people of Preston Hill are 
pounding this cold night?” 

“Pounding out the old to make way 
for the new,” she returned enigmat- 
ically. 

“And the dead?” he queried. 

“No, not physically dead, but the 
Pounding will result in that before 
long,” she returned sadly. “Did you 
wish to be directed to Mrs Prindle’s,”’ 
she questioned. “If so her house is 
the. fourth from here on this side of 
the street. But you will not find her 
at home just now.” 

“Then she is at the Pounding also?” 
he asked smilingly. “No; I had never 
heard of her, but,” as the girl turned 
her attention to the mewing § cat,” 
may I ask if you have a sick cat?” 

“Yes,” she answered, forgetting 
that he was a stranger in her anx- 
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fety, “This is my prize beauty and I 
am afraid that I shall lose her un- 
less I can get some cat remedies; she 
will hardly touch catnip.” 

“May I come in for a moment,” he 
asked eagerly. “I am very fond of 
animals, cats especially, and know 
something about them.” 

“If you would,” she ~ began, 
stopped abruptly. What would the 
gossips of Preston Hill say if they 
kne that she was talking with a 
stranger who might have droppea 
from skies, for all she knew, at 
her door at f the night. 


then 


that hour of 
But he did not wait for a second iivi- 
tation, but stepped at once into the 
cheerful room where he stood for a 
moment blinking in the strong light; 
then, while he examined the cat she 
noticed his fine athletic bearing, his 
strong, scholarly face and air of dis- 
tinction. She mentally placed him as 
some young college man, probably .a 
friend of Dr Meredith’s, while he 
talked about the cat and suggested 
treatment for it. Then he startled 
her by asking if he was at Sauire 
Deane’s. 

The Minister at the Pounding 

“No, certainly not,” she _ replied 
with dignity. “The Deanes have the 
newest and largest house on the Hilf. 
lt is the south end of the street,’ 

“Beyond the Pounding?” he asked, 
wondering at the change in her man- 
ner.’’ 

“Yes, beyond there and next to the 
church, They are-all at the Pound- 
ing, however, tonight.” 

“At what time will that close?’ he 
asked lingering at the threshold loatn 
to go out into the cold night again. 

With a grave smile she answered: 
“We keep early hours on Preston Hill. 
They will break up before long. 
Squire Deane will be glad to see you 
there. Thank you very much tor 
what you have said about my cat, and 
good-night.” The key turned again, 
the curtain came down sharply and 
the young minister found himself 
shut out in the cold with nothing to 
do but walk down the graveled path 
again. 

“Cool,” he said vexedly. “But that 
is the kind of a girl 1 like. Wonder 
what is the matter with the Deanes. 
It is a safe’ bet, however, that if I 
come here, I will find out what the 
trouble is, Next time I'll ask for Mrs 
Prindle. 

He whistled softly as he walked 
down the street. He passed the 
Pounding house gay with lights then 
walked down the long street, past 
the squire’s imposing brick mansion 
which looked ugly and out of place 
under the graceful Lombardy poplars 
which surrounded it. Then he walked 
back slowly, till he was opposite 
Pounding house. His curiosity and 
wonderment as to what the girl had 
meant by the Pounding, led him to 
step on a side porch, and stand con- 
cealed in the shadow of a heavy 
growth of bare vines which flapped 
against it. It waS on the sheltered 
side and a window had been let. down 
at the top for air. The curtains were 
raised and he was just on the point 
of knocking and asking for the squire 
when the door opposite the window 
opened and the same girl entered the 
room, 

He shifted his position so he could 
see directly into the room, He saw 
a dignified scholarly old man, with a 
fine, beautiful face, standing direcily 
opposite him and facing a group of 
heavy-faced determined looking men, 
who were evidently embarrassed 
though bent on accomplishing an un 
pleasant task. Wondering what it was 
about, Haven drew nearer, feeling 
like a.schoolboy, and justifying his 
qualms cf conscience by the thought 
that here was a chance to learn at 
first-hand what kind of people his 
parishioners were. It flashed across 
his mind that the Pounding was to 
dispose of the old minister, conse- 
quently he had a right to know just 
what they were doing. He leaned 
forward and saw the girl throw her 
arm lovingly around the old man’s 
shoulders. Haven leaned forward ex- 
citedly and her voice floated out tu 
him: 

“T have come -to tell you Mr Hamil- 
ten,” she said decisively, “that I think 
this church has done a terrible thing 
in turning you down. A good many 
others think so, but they haven't thé 
ccurage to say so.” 

“But we haven’t turned him down,” 
a heavy voice interrupted her. ‘We 
have made it plain that we think h® 
years entitle him to a rest; in all lov- 
ing kindness, the whole parish, have 
come here tonight to express their 
esteem and love for him. We have 
given him a great many gifts, a purse 


~of money, the free use of this parson- 


age as long as he lives and a pension 
of two hundred a year.” 

“If you don’t, I do,” said the girl 
with fine scorn, and the listening 
eavesdropper nodded his head in ap- 
prova]l, “You have given him some 
soothing syrup to ease the pain a lLit- 
tle. You, Squire Deane, want a young 
man. Mr Hamilton has opposed your 
plan of consoMdation; you“have been 
offended ever since he said openly, 
what others said privately, that the 
Bad Luck Pond school should be 
epened again. You wish to get a 
minister you can bend to your liking.” 

{To be Continued.] 
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are nourishing and palatable. To stay 


mentally, physically and financially. 





Why I Plan to Stay on the F 


The recent boys’ and girls’ Contest, Why | Plan to Stay on the Farm, brought 
out hundreds and hundreds of letters from the young 
a great privilege to read the plans and ideals of the young generation. 
ing the expression ‘of loyalty to the occupation, one felt there was not much danger 
of the farms becoming abandoned when so enthusiastic a band was ready to take hold. 


A great number of most excellent reasons were advanced for these “same decisions; 
but many hundreds gave as their main reason the fact that they could have fresh air, 
good water and fresh butter, milk and lard in the country. These are mighty good 
things, but unless you live in thé slums, there is plenty of frésh air in the city; a 
municipal water supply is generally safer to use than uninspected separate wells, 
and the vegetables and dairy products, while not as fresh as the farmer uses, still 
in the 
stomach isn’t a very weighty reason, is it? 1 
this as their main_argument had thought a little harder they would have discovered 
that really was not their principal reason. 
contest, and the editor is convinced that there are thousands of young people who 
are going to stay on the farm by their own choice, seeing init the greatest future— 


PRIZE CONTE 


. 


on the farms. it was 
After read- 


country in order to please your 
Probably if the very ones who advanced 


But all in all it was a most interesting 


Sake |. AAA A RAR A A 
union, it made me feel proud to think, 

My Reasons that I, had contributed my small 

FRANK C. HOUT portion to the great agricultural 





I’m planning to be a farmer, 
When I become a man, 

The reasons why I’m doing this 
Tl give as best I can. 


The farm is just the place for me, 
I love to till the soil: 

And then I know it’s honorable 
To have the hands of toil. 


I dearly love all nature's joys: 
The wholesome country air, 
The foliage so beautiful, 
And fruit the orchards bear. 


It is so nice to hear the birds 
Of all descriptions sing, 

And see the grazing herds of sheep, 
The cows and everything. 


It’s healthful, too, this country life, 
And that’s worth more to me, 
Than all the gold there is to own, 

For health is all you see. 


It has been proven many times 
That farmine’s a success, 

And that the thorough farmer is 
A man of usefulness. 


The farmer is, has always been, 


The backbone of the nation; 

His callous hands and sunburnt face 
All honor his creation. 

He is a man of principle, 
Industrious with credit sound, 

As fine a type of citizen~ 
As ever can be found. 

And so if I can make my life 
So useful, healthful, free, 

By farming with my zeal and might, 
A farmer I will be! 





The Prize Letter 


The reason that I intend to stay on 
the farm after reaching manhood, is, 
because farm life is the most inde- 
pendent life that a man can lead. A 
farmer is the maker of his own des- 
tiny for he has only nature to con- 
tend with, and nature is a most gen- 
tle master. 

The man in the city is never his 
own master, he must always obey the 
man higher up, who in turn must 
obey the man still higher up. When 
he reaches old age, which because of 
the daily dirt and grind of the large 
city, comes before it should, the heart- 
less city has no use for him and flings 
him aside as it wants youth, to grind 
and squeeze until youth is gone. It 
is noticeable that nearly all of the 
men who succeed in life have aiways 
come from the country. 

Another reason that I intend to live 
in the country is, that I love the clean, 





healthy surroundings. The fresh 
green grass, the beautiful trees, the 
lovely birds, all seem to be singing 
praises to Nature’s lavish hand. 
Now to come to the financial side 
of the matter, for it’seems that peo- 
ple are seldom judged by what they 
are,’ but by what they have. Every- 


one knows that the farmer of today 
is no more like the farmer of yester- 
day than the stage coach of fifty 
years ago, is to the palatial splendors 
of the Pullman car of today. Now 
he is a well-educated, alert business 
man; he runs his farm on a scientific 
basis; he knows what each crop is 
making Shim, he keeps a set of books 
that any bookkeeper would be proud 


of, and above all this, -he and his 
family enjoy the best of health He 
not only scientifically cares for his 


farm and live stock but he does the 
same by his children, for as soon as 
they can walk he encourages them to 
take an interest in the farm, and to 
make them feel that it is their place 
as well as his. He gives them young 
stock for pets and he teaches them 


the proper method of caring for 
them. When they are old enough he 
sends them to an agricultural school 
if-he can. Through the medium of 
corn clubs, hog clubs, ete they are 
taught, by actual experience, the 


proper treatment of live stock, and 
of farming. I graduated at an agri- 
cultural high school amd as I raised 
one of the finest pigs in our state I 
had the good fortune to be given the 
free trip to the international corn 
exposition at Columbia, S C. As I 
gazed at the wonderful agricultural 
exhibits of nearly every state in the 


~ 


wealth of the union and I went away 
with the fixed determination of striv- 
ing each year of my life to add to 
the agricultural wealth of my state. 

It has been my good fortune to be 
born on the farm and I also hope to 
die there. Why should I leave the 
beautiful country for the tawdry 
glamor of the city, for as long as I 
live on the farm I will have what the 
richest man might covet: Health and 
contentment, 

{The name of the writer of the 
prize letter has been inadvertentiy 
lost. The editor is waiting to have 
him send in his name and address, 
and claim the prize.] 


From a Girl 
MARTHA WRIGHT 


You asked me why I intend to stay 
on the farm after I have reached 
womanhood. Why, just because I 
love it. I am an American born, and 
when I hear America sung I never 
think of our great cities. Instead I 
see God’s good country, broad and 
green, watered by the great system of 
lakes and rivers. Green with prom- 
ise of harvest, only waiting for man’s 
hand to “dress it and to keep it.” 
This was the plan given to the first 
man and unless a large number of 
his descendants continue the work, 
the high cost of living would soar 
still higher. 

As a business proposition, no hon- 
est man will compare it with any 
other for a moment. It is about time 
for our young people to wake up. 

If some American Carnegie would 
build a school for city boys and girls 
on one of our abandoned farms, it 
would give them a chance to help 
work a farm as it should be worked. 
Where the moving picture shows be- 
gins at sunrise. 

Let the girls help cook the dinners. 
It will be much more fun than burn- 
ing a quantity of alcohol or fussing 
with a fireless cooker. This would be 
real domestic science. Then our bright 
boys will stay on the farm because it 
is their chosen profession. 

They will find good health, and de- 
velop their muscle in a much better 
way than when they are sent to some 
city school te study until they have 
learned a disgust for country life as 
well-as such habits_as unfit them for 
farm work. 

The farmer and his wife are no 
longer drudges. The brains of the 
Yankee inventor have made it much 
easier for the third generation to do 
their work. 

Of course we will stay on the farm. 
There are already enough doctors and 
lawyers, and too many girl stendgra- 
phers to go around. The city is wel- 
come to some of the things that the 
farmer does not want. The eggs on 
his breakfast table are not so ancient 
nor his early strawberries quite so 
green and sour as the city man’s. But 
four hundred words can never tell 
you all the reasons why I will stay 
on the farm. 


Other Boys’ and Girls’ Opinions 


A farmer may not get rich quickly, 
but neither can he get poor quickly. | 
There are no mill doors to shut in his 
face, denying him the means to get 
a-living. He will always have the . 
necessities of life-—[{John Spaight. 














Farming is getting to be an im- 
portant and money-making vocation, 
on account of the high prices. When 
the farmer is sleeping there is some- 
thing growing and making money. 
Few other occupations possess. this 
advantage.—[Gladys Tilton. 


Many of the farm young people be- 
come dissatisfied with what they call 
the monotony of country life, and 
wish to move to the city. This in 
many cases is due to excessive novel 
reading about boys and girls who 
have gone to the city and made large 





fortunes. In other cases, the home 
life is not very pleasant. If th 
are well kept about, the farm, and 
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children are given some interest in the 
work, they will become’ so attached 
to the quiet of this life, they will 
never wish to leave it for the city. 
(Ralph E. Metzger. 


One of the best ways of keeping a 
boy on the farm is to take him as 
a partner, and in planning the work 
on the farm let him use some of the 
farm machinery. Do not keep him 
fastened to the old hoe alone. If 
agriculture could be taught in all the 
common schools ,it would have a big 
effect on keeping the boy and girl on 
the farm.—[Nellie L. Baily. 


City life has no charms for me, and 
I desire no position of higher honor 
than to be the devoted wife of a true 
American farmer.—[Virginia Mekeel. 


No one in the town who has to 
work for his living by the day can 
make a better one than the farmer, 
therefore I wish to live on the farm. 
[Florence M. McGee, 


I seem to be cut out for a farmer. 
It comes handy to me, and I am quick 
to learn how to use the different tools, 
how to plant and take care of the 
crops, and how to harvest and store 
them away for winter. Another very 
important reason is that I would not 
like to see our old farm go into 
strange hands, fearing it would be 
neglected and run down,—[ Wesley W. 
Rasey. 


I prefer staying on the farm be- 
cause it will be a pleasure to cook a 
meal and have a bunch of hungry 
men eat it as though it were good, 
but if you have an office man for a 
husband, he will come home from the 
office and eat very little, even if it 
be a very good meal. That would be 
most discouraging.—[Berma Ross. 





It is nice to laugh and sing without 
annoying, as you would in the city, 
your next door neighbor, who may be 
nervous or have the headache. 
{Grace Wheaton. 


One of the strongest reasons why 
I plan to stay on the farm after I 
have reached manhood is because one 
does not have to face a dead line 
when one becomes middle-aged. 
[William McInnes. 


I have pianned to stay on the farm 
after I reach manhood because as has 
been said, farming is the surest occu- 
pation there is.—[George F. Krull. 


Another reason that I wish to stay 
is because I am a great lover of na- 
ture. The farm is one of the finest 
places to study it, enjoy it and be- 
come more acquainted with the dif- 
ferent processes. Most of the noted 
American men and women have been 
reared on a farm.—([Gertrude Dorsey. 


In the majority of farm homes 
there are a few boys, and as hired 
help is more or less a big expense, 
these boys are kept home from school 
at an early age to help on the farm. 
In this way they are also deprived 





To Drive Boys Away from 
the Farm 


By Nellie O. Shaw 
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of even a fair education. Mo the 
most of them, seems as if chores 
and other duties would never end. 
Very little pocket money is ever given 
them, and of course they wish for a 


job which will give them good wages. 
Consequently they leave the farms and 
the country is deprived of future 
farmers. As _for the girls, most all 
go through the schools that the coun- 
try offers, and then they begin to 
think, Why should I waste my educa- 
tion on the farm ? Both the boys and 
girls only see the glit-ering side of 
city life.—[Signature illegible. 


Temptations do not come to wus 
farmer boys and girls that do to city 
ones. Idleness causes lots of trouble, 
and if boys and girls stay on the farm 
there is generally plenty of work for 
them to profit by.—[({Earl Higley. 


I think the work in the city is so 
much more of a drudgery than in the 
country. Here we are free to take 
a rest when we get tired.—([Nona 
Owens. 


If you have a business position and 
lose it, maybe that before you get 
another one, you will have spent all 
your savings, while if you are work- 
ing a farm for yourself, you are not 
afraid of being discharged. You can 
do as you please, just so long as you 
don't disturb your neighbor.—[{Edna 
Parker. 


In the country it is very easy to 
earn spending money, as there are 
many things you can do.—([Martha 
Jerby. 





We have many social parties and 
gatherings, at which we all enjoy our- 
selves. Here in the country no one 
notices if your cloak is not up with 
the latest fashion. You can have a 
good time and not be at all stylishly 
dressed.—[Marvel Dunn, 


I shall live in the country, because 
I want a larger life, a freer range 
than the cramped walls of the city 
can offer me.—[Imogen Burns. 


Many people say that life in the 
country is dull. One must have 
money, or life in the city is. In the 
country the same opportunities for 


recreation are open to the man who 
earns his living by the day ds to the 
multimillionaire.—[Mary C. Crawford. 


I wish to stay on the old farm, be- 
cause I hope to see them made more 
productive and profitable, and the 
farm home places of joy and content- 
ment, rather than places of hard 
work and toil. I am ready for the 
fight.—[Harvey Walls. 


Farming gives the man or woman 
an interesting occupation. The work 
is not like that in a mill, doing one 


thing over and over, but changes con- 


tinually. The visiting of friends does 
not have to be laid over until a holi- 
day, but you may go when you are 
not neglecting your fafm labors, 
[Bud M. Jones. 


I believe by the time I reach wom- 
anhood farm life will be just about 
all one could wish for, for farmers 
are coming to the front. Give me 
the farm for pure air, good things 
to eat, freedom, and all God's beauti- 
ful gifts.—[Lema Stiff. 


Many of the boys brought up on a 
farm seek an occupation in the city, 
thinking that they may secure an 
honest living without working indus- 
triously for it. A large majority of 
them find the city a nightmare in- 
stead of a beautiful dream, and are 
glad to get back to the potato and 
corn field again.—[John Adams. 


How much rather would I start out 
in the morning in the fresh air and 
sunshine, with a pail on my arm, to 
milk the cows, than to be leisurely 
awaiting the rattle of a milk cart, and 
see a man deposit a bottle of white 
thin stuff on the porch steps.—[Pearle 


Matthews. 
You see more happy hearts and 
the farm than any- 


happy faces on 
where else. Some people think that 


~if they live on a farm they cannot 


have an automobile to ride around in. 
If they use their brains as well, and 
work as hard, they can have an auto- 
mobile to ride in just as soon as they 
would in the city.—({Raymond Le 
Compte. 


It has been shown numberless times 
that country people are freer from 
temptation than city folks. The 
farmer has fewer evil associates and 
fewer evil places of amusement. 
(Margaret S. Burnham. 


is more democracy shown 


There 
between the wealthy and poorer 
classes in the country. Then, too, 


hospitality seems to be a pleasure 
among country people.—[(Mary Free- 
man. k 


In quoting these beautiful words of 
Thomas Nelson Page, I express my 
feelings exactly: “The City may do 
for a day, a week, a month at most, 
but nature, mother nature, is for all 
nag yes, for eternity itself.”—(Ruth 

ay. 








A Joke on Frisky 


ANNE PORTER JOHNSON 


It's the queerest thing about my dog— 
He’il lie flat down, just like a log; 

I call, but he’s as still as still can be, 
Of course he thinks he’s fooling me, 

“Come, Frisky, come!” I call again, 
He never blinks his eye, but when 

I say, “I b’lieve I see a rat!” 
He’s there before you 

“Scat!” 


could say 


And then he pokes his nose around 
Among the boards upon the ground. 
So pretty soon I laugh right out, 
For there's no sign of rats about. 
“Old Frisky Dog, you’re cute, it’s true, 
But now’s the time the joke’s on you!” 
He drops ‘his tail, his ears hang down, 
He’s just the shamedest dog in town. 


The Stolen Lunches 


[Continued from Last Week.] 

With dismissal Harry’s thoughts re- 
verted to his stolen lunch. The mor3 
he thought about it the more positive 
he became that Mickey was guilty. 
H{le and Bess almost quarreled over 
the matter on the road home, Bess, 
of course, defending Mickey. 

“Say, Mickey,” Harry called, 
Mickey was hurrying past, “do 
like bread and butter?” 

Mickey flushed, hesitated, then ans- 
wered, “Yes.” 

“And hard-boi'ed eggs?” 

“Yes.” 

“And doughnuts?” 

*“Y-yes.” 

“And Ben 

Mickey began 
embarrassed. “Of course,” 
doubtfully. 

“And—” 

An angry flash from Bess’ eyes 
warned Harry that he had gone far 
enough. Mickey, with a look of re- 
lief, hurried off. 

“For shame, 
Bess exclaimed 
as Mickey was 

“IT don’t care,’ Was the 
believe he stole my lunch.” 

Harry was naturally a generous 
hearted boy, but his belief in Mick- 
ey’s guilt, combined with Bess’s de- 
fense of Mickey and everyone’s sus- 
picion of his faithful Rover, had 
aroused his resentment. By the time 
they had come to the parting of 
their ways, both of their faces were 
flushed with the heat of their disa- 
freement. 

“Well, 
serted Harry, in 
tone, as he turned off. 
what you'll see.” 

“And I've made a 

promptly retorted Bess. 
see what you'll see.” 
* Bess was sitting at her 
following morning—she and 
Clark had the schoolroom to them- 
selves—when little Mary Davis 
rushed in, exclaiming, “O Miss Clark, 
Harry has throwed Mickey's cap up 
on the house, an’ Mickey is cryin’ 
about it.” 

Miss Clark hastened to the scene 
of the trouble to find Harry looking 
very much ashamed of himself and 
trying to comfort Mickey. Harry 
reddened when he saw Bess at the 
window, but ignored her. 

“Don't cry, Mickey,” he 
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Davises?” 
to look puzzled and 
he said 


Phillips!” 
soon 
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indignantly, as 
out gf hearing. 
reply. 


T've made a resolution,” as- 
his most provoking 
*“You'll see 


resolution,” 
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Two Good Friends Having Fun 


ing, “I'll get the ladder and get your 
cap down.” 

But no ladder was to be found. 

“I am sure I saw it in the entry a 
few days ago,” asserted Miss Clark, 
looking perplexed. . 

“Perhaps Mr Mason has it,” sug- 
gested John. “He borrows it oc- 
casionally to use In the store. Hal 
and I can have it here in ten min- 
utes, if you like.” 

The store was 


only forty rods 


GOOD TIME CLUB 








short- 
be- 


away, and the boys were back 
ly with a ladder, but not the one 
longing to the schoolhouse. 

“Mr Mason says he hasn't it,” ex- 
plained John, “but thinks Mr Daniels 
may have got it to use in picking 
apples, so we borrowed his new one. 
Now, Mickey, you shall have your 
cap in a jiffy.” 

“And Mickey may ring the bell for 
me,’ smiled Miss Clark. “Time for 
study.” 

“Guess your lunch is safe today, 
Hal,” grinned John, passing into the 
room with his lunch as Harry passed 
out at noon for a pail of fresh wa- 
ter. ‘“Cover’s on.” 

A few moments 
crowd in the schoolroom were 
startled by a loud and indignant 
“Hello!” Pausing in the midst of 
preparation, they glanced toward the 
door where Harry stood with a pail 
otf water in one hand and an empty 
dinner pail in the other, 

“It's not Rover this time,” he 
cried triumphantly. “I tied him up 
at home.” 

A perfect 
Clark tapped the bell sharply. 
felt that if there were any 
mystery her school wouid be 
aiized. 

“Who can the 


later the merry 


Miss 
She 
more 
demor- 


hubbub__ arose. 


’ 


thief be, I wonder,’ 
she queried. “Some one from the 
outside has slipped in, evidently, for 
not one has left the room this morn- 
ing. I saw to that purposely.” 

“No, but it’s easy enough for one 
sitting near the door to slip out,” 
Harry suggested, with a significance 
that concentrated all eyes upon 
Mickey, who, abashed but still un- 


plicate Harry’s lunch for Mickey. I 
never dreamed .-that Harry’s would 
be stolen again today.” 

“T did,” assured Harry. “That is 
why I left Rover at home. Mickey 
is innocent, of course. I’m awfully 
sorry I accused him, Miss Clark, but 
you must acknowledge that appear- 
ances were against him.” 

Miss Clark was an astute teacher. 
She knew that Harry’s humiliation 
was far greater than Mickey's, which 
was sufficient punishment in itself. 

“Yes, they were,” she agreed, “and 
I am sure that, under the circum- 
stances Mickey will forgive you. But 
come, children; it is twelve-thifty, and 
no lunch yet. We'll all share ours 
with Harry, so—” 

“If you please, Miss Clark,” Har- 
ry put in hastily, “I—I’d rather go to 
the store and get a lunch. That 
is—’’ Harry stopped in confusion. 

“Very well, Harry,” Miss Clark 
consented cheerfully. She knew 
that Harry’s pride was smarting as 
a result of his grievous mistake; and 
she could see that, great boy that he 
was, he was on the point of break- 
ing down. “You might return Mr 


look Harry has- 
only with 


a grateful 
out, and returned 

the last bell. 
[Concluded Next Week.] 





State Leader of North Carolina 


Dear Aunt Happy: I am sending 
you some of the games that I enjoy. 
I would like very much to be state 
leader of North Carolina, but if I 
fail I shall not be discouragec. I - was 
pleased with my club pin and card. 

Earth, Air, Fire and Water 

In this game the boys and girls sit 
in a circle. The leader throws a 
knotted handkerchief at ancther, and 
ealls out air! The person whom the 
handkerchief hiis* must call eagle, 
vulture, lark or some other bird be- 
longing to the air, before the caller 
can count 10, which he does in a 
loud voice, and as fast as possible. If 
@ creature who dces not live in the 
air is‘named, or if the person fails to 
speak quickly, a forfeit must be paid. 
The person who is hit by the hand- 
kerchief throws it to another, in turn, 
and -calls out earth! The perscn who 
is hit must call out elephant, horse, 
or any other creature which lives 

















A Good Lively Bunch of Future Farmers 


comprehending, opened his dinner 

pail in some confusion. 

“Why,” cried Harry, 

it is in -his pail. Look at 
!’ taking 


irately, “‘here 
this—and 
this—and _ this! out and hold- 
ing up to view pie, B Davis, dough- 
nut. He was diving in deeper when 
his hand was suddenly arrested by 
Bess Baldwin, who confronted him 
with a pale face and flashing eyes. 
Oh. you—you—big bully!” she 
cried. “Stop instantly! I put those 
things there, because of what you 
said on the way home night. I 
meant it for a joke on you and a 
surprise for Mickey Didn’t you see 
how amazed he looked. Oh, to think 
that—that I—’ 

Flinging herself down at the near- 
est desk, Bess sobbed and wailed 
through excitement, indignation and 
Self-reproach for unwitting bring- 
ing such a disgraceful charge upon 
poor Mickey. 

As Mickey, al! the 
in his thin little body 
Timidity was forgotten 
less of his accuser’s superior 
faced Harry with 
clenched hands, 

“Boys!” Miss 
“Come, come, 
an explanation 

Bess raised 
shiny red 


last 


for 


fiery 


sternly 


us have 


Clark called 
Now, let 
all this.” 
her head, showing a 
nose and teary red 
and after a few dabs at the 
with a very damp wad of a hand- 
kerchief, told her side of it, ending 
_With, “Just for fun, I wanted to du- 


3ess! 


of 


eyes, 


latter 


same space of 
aliowed before. Then, they 
handkerchief to another 
nd call out water. The who 
catches the handkerchief ohsrves the 
same rules as before, and is liable to 
the same forfeits unless they cali out 
trout, herring or the name of some 
fish or other animal that lives in the 
water. When any one calls fire every 
one must keep silence, because no 
creature lives in that element. 
The Wild Beast Show 
A screen must he placed at the end 
the room: behind it is placed a 
mirror and a light. The showman 
stands before the and offers to 
exhibit his wild animals to any persan 
who will promike not to describe what 
he has seen when he comes out. 
Then the person who gives the prom- 
ise demands admittance and is asked 
what animal he wishes to On 
his~ naming ene, the showman pro- 
eeeds to describe it. The description 
should be very witty and sheuld have 
should have some application to the 
person who ‘wishes to see the show. 
The person is then admitted and is 
shown himself in the looking glass, 
The Lawyer 

The company must form in two 
rows, facing each other, leaving room 
for the lawyer to pass up and down 
between them. When all are seated, 
the one who is the lawyer will ask a 
question or address a remark to one 
of the persons present, by calling his 


upon the earth, in the 


time as 
throw the 


one 
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oO! 


scens 


See. 


American Agriculturist 


The one spoken to it not to 
answer, but the one sitting opposite 
to him must reply to the question. 
The object of thelawyer is to make 
either the one he speaks to answer 
him, or the one that should answer to 
keep silent; therefore he should be 
quick in hurrying from one to an- 
other with his questions and taking 
them by surprise... No one must be 
allowed to remind another of his turn 
to speak. When the lawyer has suc- 
ceeded in either making one speak 
that should not, or finding any that 
did not answer when they should, 
they must exchange places with each 
other, and the one caught becomes 
lawyer. 


name. 


Barnyard 
A jolly outdoor game is _ cal'ed 
Barnyard. It is played in this man- 
ner: The party stand in a semicircle 
in the yard where there is space 
running about. The leader—a boy or 


or 
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Three Cheers for the Red, White 


and Blue 


girl at the head of the line—begins 
by singing to any old familiar tune: 
“T have a calfin my barnyard.” Upon 
which he or she must run out from 
the line and -begin to low like a calf. 
All the company must jo'n in the low- 
ing until he or she returns to his 
place at the head of the line. Then 
the second player takes up the game 
and runs from his place singing: ‘“‘T 
have a horse in my barnyard.” And 
he - begins to neigh, the company 
joining in as before. Then he in turn 
takes his place in the line, and the 
game continues as before. Among the 
many animals or fowls that may 
mentioned in the gume are thes 
The cow, the horse, the ca'f, the colt, 
the pig, the sheep, the hen, the turkey, 
the duck, the drake, the goose, and 
many others. If a boy or girl makes 
the wrong imitation of the animal or 
fowl, he or she is barred from the 
game till its end, when the banished 
players are again taken into the 
game.—[Your niece, Pauline Wacaser. 


be 





Letter Box 


Dear Aunt Happy:- I am having a 
vacation, and myself and a little boy 
who lives up the road a ways have 
made a waterwheel. There is a little 
brook a few rods from the house, and 
the waterwheel goes dandy in it. 
have a little calf that I lead out in the 
yard with a rope around his neck. I 
used to ride horseback, but they sold 
the horse I rode. I have a good In- 
dian suit, and play Indian with that 
boy. I help my mother a good deal. 
Florence Page, Vermont, 

Dear Aunt Happy: I like to read 
the cousin’s letters and I have played 
scme of the games sent in. I have a 
black and yellow dog named Shep, 
and she will play any game with me, 
Florence Franklin, Iowa. 

Dear .Aunt Happy: I received the 
pin and membership card and like 
them very much. I wear the pin to 
school, and the children ask me what 
the club is.” I say: “It is the Geod 
Time. club.” I would like to organize 
a club, but there are nearly all big 
people here. I am saving for a violin. 
I like to fish, but we have only smal] 
brooks, so we have to be satisfied 
when we catch one or two fish. I 
would like to know if anyone is state 
leader of Massachusetts. Louis Thiel, 
Mass, [No, Louis, the state leader of 
Massachusetts has not been appointed. 
Why don’t you try?] 

Letta G. Bryn of Missouri sent 
Happy a copy /of her favorite poem, 
Carlo. I would like to print this 
poem, Letta, but you see it is so long 
that it would crowd out the other 
Good Timers’, letters, and I know you 
would not want that to happen, Thank 
you for copying it so neatly. 

Our northern cousins will be inter- 
ested to learn that the peach and 
plum trees in-the orchard of two Geor- 
gia members were in bloom when 
they wrote, March 29. These girls are 
Lou and Jean Lester, and are 11 and 
nine years old respectively. They 
wrote a very good letter, 


Aunt 
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What Play Does for Boys and Girls sionally to deliver addresses, Some 
Treat Them 


of the young men have distinguished 
to the treat of treats— 


779.) themselves and brought fame to the 
~s place by winning prizes .in the ath- 
always welcomed, by all, 
everyhere— 








{From Page 
this plan the older boys help and. en- 
courage the younger ones so as to 
make the school work like one big 
team and beat the. record when field 
ay c es aroun 1 one county ag 
mary en 1500 boys’ in 30 schools en. DOFS, but have put their little burg on 
tered the contests This is a splendid the map o* fame. 
thing. It develops the boys, it makes Contests Arouse Great Interest 
for unity of work, and it encourages But the association does much more 
friendly rivalry in wholesome sport. than teach children games and ath- 
The winning schools are awarded letics, It gets them interested in corn, 
badges and the boys who ,make canning, poultry and other contests. 


letic games -at the county meet in 
Margaretsville. In short, these fel- 
lows have not only wonderfully im- 
proved themselves and their neigh- 













records get buttons of which they are For instance, in Dutchess county last ; Pj 
proud as soldiers are of medals. year with the cGeoperation of the 


Clean Sport and Wholesome Fun granges and schools, nearly 400 boys 
In all its athletic work the Y MC A_ registered for the corn-growing con- 
encourages clean sport and whole- ‘est, and in October 100 of them en- 
some fun For instance, one of its tered specimens of their corn in their 
baseball teams toured six counties, Show at the state armory in Pough- 
played seven games in the afternoons keepsie. Every township was repre- 
and gave a minstrel show in the even- Sented; people came from all over the 
county to see the show, The competi- 





with life—delightfully cooling— 


Sparklin 
~ wholesome. 


amaely 








ings. It won all but one of the 4 2 *e f * 

games. By such means it has gained tion was so strong that the boy who Delicious—Re reshing At 

eontrol of the baseball work in many —_ meg a E pel h hove on uae Send e ‘ * 

counties and not only cut out pro- ‘f4/r co get only d prize ¢ e Thir -Q hin Soda 

oe ations and Sunday pecan eek boys _ show. Next autumn the show for 8 uence! g ountains 

put the whole business on the same }5 80Ing to be far bigger and better Free Demand the Genuine 

basis of’ amateur sport. than last. In a similar contest in Booklet. |f Refuse Sub ated in 
Oneida county a boy 11 years old took . 


In Westchester county, for instance, 
it has formed 28 teams in six leagues 
and baseball is played on regular . , : 

~ schedule. At the close of last season een taken on inspection trips to 
2) guests enjoyed a baseball ban- @@iry,: horse, fruit and other farms 
quet at which Christy Mathewson, the so as to learn the best practices, 
celebrated pitcher of the New York Many of them have also been taken 
“Giants” was the guest of honor and New York to see the city at its 
Dave Fultz of Brown university and best and its worst. They have not 
president of the baseball players as- only seen the Metropolitan museum, 
sociation was the principal speaker. the aquarium, an ocean liner, and 
‘ many other interesting things, but 
Muscular Christianity they were shown the “east side,” the 
At Meekers Hollow, a little hamlet Bowery —- mission, Chinatown and 
in Delaware county, less than a dozen other things not so pleasant.., When 
farm boys came together seven years they got back home, every boy said, where: no lay-offs; no pull needed; § | 
ago to practice various athletic sports, «phe country for me!” When some common education sufficient. 
such as wrestling and boxing. Natur- Oneida county Y M‘C A boys came THIS BOOK 3: Tele ot ons 
ally they were ambitious fellows, and gown they not only saw the sights, tected poritions ~ _ * Gs. 
ir 


sO > e f improvement, not ‘ Yay , ~ Government where there 
on felt need o I but met Mayor Gaynor, who used to ba bla chéaca te poo-t yeu 


five first . prizes. 
In Orange county the ashe have 
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GET A BETTER 


wnarsmiecemsere || Shirtwaists 


ent; promotion 
reguier; vacations with pay; } 
thousands of vacancies every year; 
all kinds of pleasant work every- 













































qn in ar ay — be be an Oneida county boy. dod" liedime mplagment Piece 
Soe they invite jan Chase, the county > . e . . lifetime employment laces 
sceretary, over from Roxbury to tell Rural Probiems Solved in Country Way open to Ame citizens Of 18 or 
them about work he was conducting. The effort of the rurai Young Spociel money beck gue- ' 
Now, Chase had been in training. Men’s Christian association is to ap- antee if ou write toda fer | 
for his Y M C A work. He had played proach ‘the country boys from the Booklet R 935 . IT IS 
feotball on the Maine university team. country standpoint. “Surveys” are Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. ( | 
He also knew something about ath- made for four to six months so as to | 
letics such as boys, or rather young know actual conditions, means of sup- | 
men, had been practicing. So when port, etc, and the volume of. work “RANGER” BICYCLES | } 
he came the boys were perhaps more carefuly estimated before the work it} No. 1922. Shirtwaist 
eager to tackle him than to hear him itself is actually begun. The main eve Onpertas voller cRatas. eprochets ene |i) 
‘ < - A edals; New Departure Coaster-Brakes and \4\ + 
talk, and they pounced on the first idea is to supplement an) _ helpful Hubs; Puncture Proof Tires: highest grade | ak ~ ] 
chance they got to get at him. One work being done, not to offer sub- / ; eae Sak tay eiraneee naw ool | | , 2 ¥' 
3 - - / 
of three husky brothers challenged stitutes for’ it. The plan and the FACTORY PRICES 2 ou |i) 1 $k f 
him to wrestle and—well, in a few program are made from the county- Fb wept app A tg ~ 4: = Other ella te | piss oe. -$ ; 
minutes lay sprawling on the floor. wide standpoint and carried out in , pele Somesep A few good second- ||| | 4 G 
Then he second brother afte a smaller detail in communities For aren | i 
We sbi 
erder tussle lay down also. The fol- .instance, in Rockland county several 10DAYS'F EE TRIALS.” || i 
lowing week the third brother first county-wide organizations are united poeeel./vetghe propeid, engpheve ty U5. | 
failed in boxing and then in wrestling. in a federation with a well-planned usets adanateed Idk teat aumanet ann | 
Chase had won in each trial of pregram. At regular intervals dele- p price watt you get our big new catalog and | }| 
strength and skill, but he had also gates meet to discuss plans and unify estes yh yan alla er. |) 
won, the respect of the whole crowd. their work so everything will be con- Coaster Brake Rear W heels, lamps. | 
When these boys found their match structively encouraged. parts, and sundries Aai(/ usual prices 
; . . . are —s, money selling our bi- 
in muscle, they were all the more In all this rural association work, 


te 
willing to follow Chase’s leadership in Mr Hill says the county secretary is wise OYOLE co., Dept. 8-76, Chicago | 
other, directions, and so they formed the genius. He must be an all around 
1923 Sh irtwaist 


what the association people call a leader, a man of great tact, good enywhere,ac- | No. . 
; sef P ’ the object being judgment, unfaltering patience, an DAISY FLY KILLER Ceset carr hae all Both of these Shirt waist designs are stamped on 





















purposeful group, 
to develop the whole man—physically, untiring worker, and of the highest By pier wears cool and refreshing. 2 has 
. ve 4 


socially, mentally and_ spiritually. principles. One such man during the 
They met once a week, took up Bible seven’ months ending April 1 traveled 
study, not in a namby-pamby, Sunday- over 9000 miles by rail and on foot 
chool, sing-song sort of way, but as and spent only two Sundays at home, 
an inspiration. They discussed farm o> 
and other local .problems, played 
games and practiced calesthenics. Shanty Town Puzzle 

In the beginning of their work, ; Soe 4 
Meekers Hollow was like a door nail— 
dead. It had no church,’ no farmers’ A book agent determined to “do” 


cheap, Leste ell 
season. Male of 
can’tepil! or tip 
over; will ot soil or 
injure any: hing. 
eilective. 

Bold by deniers, o 
6 sent by express pre- 


been such a demand for this fabric that oar 
ly is limited. Order early.and iy et le 
Btamped material for either waist by gg 
and cotton towork it,only - - 


ARTICRAFT CO., Dept. 0, Springfield, Mass. 



































organization, nothing but a district Shanty Town in as few turrs as pos- 


school, such as it was. But they set- 
led down to business and rejuvenated 
the place. Three years ago all but one 
of the original “bunch of fellows” 
became charter members of the new 
church which was ofganized with 
preaching by a Roxbury pastor. The 
county secretary visits the place occa- 


sible. He cared not if he met the 
lady in the parlor, or the cook in the 
kitchen, so that at each house he dis- 
poséd of a copy of “Speculations on 
the Development of Culture in- the 
Silurian Age.” Trace the- route he 
took, remembering that he turned 
only to the right. 





- Tie Rack 
bebe ams a few of these pretty novelties left over after our Xmas season and we will sell them at cost. 
mn yee we would caviss vise making a second choice as possibly your first choice may have been 
out reaches us. The list is as follows : 
ie vad embroidered, 40c each Telephone Memorandum, made up, hand - 
made up and hand tinted, 50e each broidered, “The enets 
Key tacks, sta! and with materials, 0c each rs Comins — = sae. 3 
Match Scratchers, hand tinted, Aundry ists, stam) terials, 350 = 
=F ey ate ey each ae* Ln black poplin, gold plated = 
Match Scratchers, hand tinted, each 
round, ary 8 ae fag 25¢ each Hand ‘poes, white janes. steamed with cme. 
Sachet Bags. 20¢ =| nd materials to w 40c each 
Wee Bee, End, painted. up, hand em. Hand Bags, Diack velvet, metal trimmings, §8c each 
bor 40¢ each ox mee. linen color, goid ated on 
Racks, 50c each handles, 
fisie te A materials, 35c cach Hand Bags, linen color, cord handles, 4Se each 


ARTICRAFT CO., Dept. O, Springfield, Mass. 


When You Write Advertisers 7..." ute 
journal. Our advertisers like to know where their replies come from, 
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$25.00 TO $40.00 THE TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 


On Your New Buggy 


Phelps says he’ll save you $25 to $40 on a genuine 
Split Hickory. Is it worth a postal to find out? 
Is it worth a postal to see the 140 styles of vehi- 
cles and complete line of harness all shown in 
Phelps’ new book. Is it worth a postal to learn 
the reasons why.367 ,000 other people bought 


SPLIT: HICKORY A 


vehicles? Pistps sells direct from his own factory—on 
30 days’ Free Road Test—2 years guarantee. You § 
keep all the middle profits—you take no risk—every- 
thing is clearly photographed and accurately de- 
scribed and all guaranteed. Why not get 
Phelps’ book so you cancompare with others, 
Phelps pays postage if you write him a let- 
ter or postal. Just say “Send Book. 


Trinidad Lake asphalt is “Nature’s 
everlasting waterproofer’. That’s why it 
makes Genasco so enduring and economical for all your roofs. 
Write us for the Good Roof Guide*Book and samples. Free. 
The Barber Asphalt Paving Company Philadelphia 


Largest ‘producers of asphalt d largest New York San Francisco Chicago 


manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 
~~] 


ARALE TEIN, 


SILO FILLERS 














Handsome, illustrated booklet giving 30 
convincing reasons for buying the 
powerful, low down, underslung, cut- 
under oak frame, Appleton Silo Filler, 
mailed free. Write for it to-day. ‘ Se * om 


APPLETON MFG. CO.,, «szrarco sT., BATAVIA, ILL. U.S. A. 














|A Guaranty of Safety 


Buy a gasoline engine with the Underwriter’s label. 
Itis worth while. Guarantees you against fire risk. 
Saves you from increased insurance rate. With us, 
it means that the very engine itself ) ou buy has been 
| personally inspected and approved. Let us seud you 
| more facts about this newadded protection you get witha 


( 7 
Ginct more power ih es wassine, sme doses, | |i ah al 7G od al al 
7 ; 














Papec Ensilage Cutters 


Cut silage perfectly, and atva very low cost of operation. 
Papec knives cut smoothly and swiftly, They makea fine, 
uniform silage that is very palatable and nutritious. The 
comoined throwing and blowing force that lifts the silage 
is generated from one fifth less power than is required by 
any other blower doing the same work, 
Mechanical perfection and high quality of material mean 
long life, no loss of power and low cost of operation, 

Our new illustrated catalog gives facts showing 

how “ The Wonderful Papec '’ will save time 

and money at cutting time. Send for copy today, 


PAPEC MACHINE CO. Box 11 SHORTSVILLE, ¥.Y. 
20 Distributing Points in the U. 8. 


| perfect balance, light ronning, no breakage. Good for 
mute power than we rate it, and re- 

member the Facobso m Portable Gaso- 

1 Engine always 

bears the insurance 

U nderw riter’s label 

Write today. 


JACOBSON —— 


MACHINE iT THROWS 


MFG. CO. AND BLOWS’ 
Dept. L 
Warren,Pa 


for unloading hay with Gas En- 
my Can be operated from load. 


fas quick return drum and band 


brake. Price right. For Circular address 
John Farrell, Newton, Sussex Co., N. J. 


Ask Me For 


Information Regarding Lands 
in California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Ne- 
vada, Utah, Wyoming, Colorado, Kansas, or Ne- 
braska—lIrrigated and Non-irrigated—suitable for 
General Farming, Fruit Raising, etc., also large 
tracts for cattle raising and grazing. e 

Advise in which State you desire to locate and I 
will give you complete information Free. 

R. A. SMITH 
Colonization and Industrial Agent, Union Pacific 
Railroad Co., Room 276, Union Pacific Building 

OMAHA, NEB. 











Our Improved 1913 
ACRE-AN-HOUR SIFTER 
beats every hand implement for killing 
Potato Bugs, Cabbage Worms, ete. Ap- 
plies Plaster, Lime, ete., mixed with Paris 
Green or Arsenate of Lead. Regulates to 
cover big or little plants, aleo to apply any 
quantity of any kind of manufactured dr, 
insecticides. Will operate as fast as desired. 
Better, easier and faster than any $6, $10 or 
$15 spray pump. Insist on your dealer 
showing you this wonderfu! little imple- 
a. repaid 75¢. Circulars. Acre-An-Hour 

ifter Co., Dept. C., Poughkeepsie, N. ¥ 











a 
To ee null 
ons! A 
ire Farmers: 


Farm Machinery and Stock. 


Buy a farm from the CANATIAN 
he! 9 votgety Fpa the Com- 
pany will loan you $2,000 cash for im- y 

rovements, giving you NT other style or make. Get my Bm 


¥ log and low, direct price on the 
EARS time to pay for the land and famous Galloway line of frost- ga f : : 
loan, WE ALSO WANT AGENTS. roof, water cooled engines. Free , ahi sain . If You Live 
Write at onc¢ for full particulars to igh apart} omer. wi lg ( a : . 
in Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia or Maryland, we have 


DR. PAUL FABER, General Agent, wet Sees te sen. Welawtes 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
a permanent position for you 
This work pays and is pleasant besides. 


I absolutely guarantee to save you $50 to 
$300 on any. Gallow. ay, gasoline engine, wade in 
sizes from 1 8-4 h. p. . DP. bp. on gyejee 
—without an equal - nae Toatket~-sells fc = $99.50 
the next 60 days only! Buy now! Same size ae 
$225 to $300 through your dealer. Think of it! Over30,000 
Galloway engines in use today. Aji sold on same, liberal, free 90 


Day Trial & er I make you--and ell giving satisfaction. lan't that 
proof enoug! 


Get My Catalog and Low Direct riiaes 


Write me before you buy any 








$45 Galloway Station,  Waterico, lowa 


Land Department, 
458 Broadway - «+ New York. 

















13 cents per rod u 
freight 
and sample to test—AL. 
THEI BROWN FENCE & WIRE COMPANY 
A CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Ww 
Send for bantain. ipett { You become expert at once, because we 
LFREEG | sive you, free of all cost, personal coach- 


ing and instruction. 


Accept this proposition 
share and you will make money—big 
in addition, you develop a 
that is yours as 








FARM LIFE SERIES 


Profitable Stock Raising | Siz Lo Wire Bae Tis 


Blatchford’s Calf Meal, the perfect Milk Substitute. 
By Clarence A. Shamel, Editor Orange Judd Farmer 








and do yeur 





money, too; 
business for yourself 
long as you want it. 


There is no advance money required; 
no fake promises; no misrepresentation; 











SPRECHER & GANSS, Lancaster, Pa. 
portant feature of farm life, 


PURE SILK 


We have many hundred skeins of this 
fine quality silk in assorted colors which 
must be sold out immediately at less than 
cost. Regular 30c value. We will send 
you six skeins, assorted colors, for " 15¢ 
only 


Raises better calves without milk quickly for market. 
: bbe STOCK is the most im- 


‘and statistics show a pro- 
duction far short of the actual 
requirements. There are many 
problems to be faced in 
the profitable produc- 
tion of stock, and these 
are fully and compre- 
hensively covered ‘in 
Mr. Shamel’s new 
book. As editor of the 
Orange Judd Farmer, Mr. 
Shamel has unequaled 
opportunities for obser- 
vation and is keenly 
alive to everything that 
has to do with this 
very important subject. 
Incorporated in this book are 
many of the basic principles that 


‘Handsomely Bound in Cloth 


especially for our subscribers. 


premium can be 
alone, and can only be had in c 
may be sent to 

istered 


it fone, 
letter. A money order costs but 


have to do with the raising of 


This book contains 288 pages. is handsomely bound 
in green vel'um cloth, library style, 5x7 1-2 inches. 
ited on fine paper from clean, new type. and is beautifully illustrated, both in the text and with 

per teee inserts on heavy coated paper. It is given with a subscription—not sold—and this edition 
It surpasses anything that has ever been put out in 
Saunton with a subscription offer, and is a credit to any library. Regular edition sellsfor $1.50. 


GIVEN UPON REQUEST TO ANY SUBSCRIBER 


who sends $1.00 in payment for his subscription to bo a JOURNAL for the coming year, 
subscribers may have the book on the same terms. 

had except upon payment of additional years’ subscription. This book is not sold 
onnection with a subscription as stated. The book and the paper 
Remit by express money order, check, draft or reg- 
a trifle, and may be sent at our risk, Address all orders to 


live stock for profit. He tells how 
the New England and North At- 
lantic States are just awakening 
to the realization ofthe enormous 
field before them. He warns the 
west where there are 
numerous evidences of 
waning productivity. 
Profitable Stock Raising 
covers the principles of 
breeding and feeding 
for both fat stock and 
dairying type. It tells 
of sheep and mutton 
raising, hothouse 
lambs, the swine in- 
dustry and the horse 
market. Finally he 
tells of the preparation 
of stock for the market and how 
to prepare it so that it will bring 
a high market price. 


New 
hen this offer is accepted, no other book or 


Write today. 


PEOPLE’S SILK CO., Springfield, Mass 














the business is backed by a company with 
over seventy years of square dealing. 


Write quickly—now—today, because 
someone else might get in ahead of you 
—address 


AGENCY BUREAU 


Orange AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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SPRING EDITION 
‘“Eyery Woman Her Own Dressmaker 





EVERY_WOMAN 
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This valuable book, to those who 
possess it, needs no introduction. 
The spring edition which we are 
now offering is_by far the best we 
have yet published and contains 
hundreds of the very latest spring 
and summer styles for Ladies, 
Misses and Children. It also 
tells how to make frocks, blouses, 
tailored skirts, aprons, negligees 
and many other garments. This 
useful book is prifted in colors, 
and while the regular price by 
mail is 25 cents, we will send it 
for 5 cents to our readers. Address 


Orange Judd Pattern Dept. 








ORANGE JUDD AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
31S Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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